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“We BouGHT Jao Plymorith 


IN SIX MONTHS _ 


AN INTERVIEW WITH JOHN C. ZIMMERMANN, JR., STAMFORD, CONN. 











Plymouth’s price 
has not gone up 
in spite of rising costs . 


HEN WE HEARD John Zimmer- - tee 


mann was driving a new Plym- “WE NOTICED that other prices | ‘“THE FAMILY was delighted when 
outh—only six months after he had were going up so we bought now.” the dealer delivered the new car.” 


bought his first— we went out to : 
see him right away. oe nay 

“Costs are going up, and prices 
are pretty sure to follow,” he said. 
“So when we decided we needed a 
second car, it seemed just common 
sense to buy another Plymouth 
now!” 

And he is quite right. For in 
Plymouth’s body of steel reinforced 
with steel, Mr. Zimmermann has a 
safe car; with Floating Power en- 
gine mountings, he is assured of a 
smooth ride; with hydraulic brakes 
that stay equalized, he has been 
able to get away from extra adjust- 
ment costs. 

Find out all the facts about Plym- 
outh today. Any Dodge, DeSoto or 


Chrysler dealer sells Plymouth and “Now I can take my car to the office with me, and know that the fam- 
will give you a demonstration. ily also has a safe and comfortable car to ride in any time they want to.” 


*-« 











STANDARD: 2-door sedan $465; $525; 4-door sedan $575; conv. 


4-door sedan $510; rumble seat coupe $595; rumble seat coupe 
coupe $485; business coupe $545; business coupe $499; 
$445. De Luxe: 2-door sedan F.0O.B., and subject to change. 


— NEW PLYMOU } a SIX 


FLOATING POWER + SAFETY-STEEL BODY - HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
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DECEMBER, 1933 


Tr last month of the year brings us again to that world-wide fes- 








tival commemorating an ideal of living—the practice of brotherly 
love and good-will to mankind. It has been nearly two thousand 
years since this practice was taught as a way to good living and each 
successive year has made us sure the principle was practical as well as 
ideally desirable. The complexity of our modern work-life has stead- 
ily brought us to a better understanding of the 
Goodwill fact that no one can live alone but every one is 
Between All dependent upon others. Interdependence of in- 
terests is the outstanding fact of modern life and 
concern for the interests of others is essential to protecting one’s own 
interests. This one course is practicable—cooperation for the pro- 
motion of mutual purposes. This is the essence of the thing we are 
trying to do through the National Recovery Act—the establishment 
of a real partnership in industry under the chairmanship of the Gov- 
ernment representing national welfare. This is the one effective way 
to get that balance between the interests of all groups that is necessary 
to put some stability into industrial prosperity upon which rests all 
other arrangements for living. 
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Partnership and cooperation is the way to solve our industrial 
and social problems. It is the practical application of the Christian 
philosophy as well as the practical application of economic intelligence. 
Such a partnership can function only by interpreting past experience 
for a guide in future decisions. Joint conference is essential for such 
interpretations and decisions, and ail of the facts of production and dis- 
tribution of joint income must be available for guidance purposes. 
With such procedure in the spirit of good-will there will emerge a gov- 
ernment in industry conforming to human principles of democracy and 
the ethical standards of Christianity, which will bring into the open 
and under proper control forces that determine the fundamentals of 
living. Our invisible government will find its proper function and re- 
sponsibility and the whole political structure will find it possible to 
cleanse itself. 

Labor stands ready to do its part in achieving industrial democ- 
racy—ready to do its part in establishing and maintaining balance 
between controlling forces. When freed from the forces that pervert 
unions, and accepted as a responsible institution, we shall be able to 
serve our constructive purposes, working out problems instead of 
fighting them out. 

We look forward with hope and courage to this new opportunity. 


The Vital Provisions Since July code hearings have been held until 

now the major industries are under the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration. It is possible now to see some of 
the trends set up by this code procedure. 

In surveying the changes, it is obvious first and foremost that 
some workers have been put back to work and wage-earner buying 
power has increased 8.5 per cent. The number employed has in- 
creased from 38,007,000 to 39,783,000. We can safely conclude, 
therefore, that there is some degree of effectiveness in the method 
and that one of our problems is to make the procedure increasingly 
efficient. 

The National Recovery Act has been called fundamentally a 
Labor measure because it seeks directly to decrease unemployment 
and to increase buying power. It seeks to eliminate unfair competi- 
tive conditions and to promote an equitable balance between the forces 
concerned with production. A more equitable share.of returns from 
joint work should go to producing workers if they are to be the buyers 
for the output of farms, mines and factories. 

Codes have helped the business situation by raising the mini- 
mum pay for some groups and by creating more jobs. If these bene- 
fits are to be permanent and are to be extended to wider groups, pro- 
ducing workers, whether salaried or wage earners, must be able to 
participate effectively in decisions which affect their interests—that 
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is, to put better balance in the distribution of returns from joint work. 
Any group that is not intelligently alert to its own welfare will lag 
behind others in sharing benefits and progress. Organization is the 
initial step in carrying out any purpose. Wage earners as one of the 
functional groups of each industry must be organized in order to pro- 
tect and promote their interests. 

Codes set up the planning and controlling agencies of an industry. 
Wage earners must have a part in these agencies if they are to get 
ahead and if increased goods and services for sale are balanced by in- 
creases in consumer buying power. Two provisions in every code 
are indispensable to balanced planning and control: Labor representa- 
tion on the code authority, and a joint labor board for the adjustment 
of labor issues developing under the code. These two provisions 
would give wage earners knowledge of how their industry is governed 
and an instrumentality to which problems in work relations can be 
automatically referred. With such provisions it would be possible to 
develop standards of fair relationships in production and good will 
among those working together. When these two vital provisions 
are included in a code, all other conditions become relatively unim- 
portant because machinery exists for further adjustments. 

First Provision. The code authority is the agency responsible 
for following how the code works out: It is therefore in a position to 
ask for reports which give the necessary information for reaching con- 
clusions. Labor is concerned to know how the labor provisions are 
operating—such as hours worked, wages paid, etc. In order to get 
this information questions accurately worded must be included in 
report blanks. The only way Labor can be sure that this informa- 
tion will be gathered is to have a representative on the code author- 
ity—a representative who can see to it that the information on stra- 
tegic points is gathered. Such information is the proper basis for 
intelligent Labor policies—the essential first step in eliminating in- 
dustrial strife and providing standards of industrial justice. 

The National Recovery Administration has greatly concentrated 
power in the hands of industrial executives. This is a new grant of 
special privilege to a comparatively few persons unless it is balanced 
by providing parallel powers for other groups concerned—wage 
earners and consumers. Only by proper balance between agencies and 
procedures will there be balance in the benefits which come from joint 
work. There is no way to get that balance in business necessary as 
a basis for stability in the life of nations except more equitable bal- 
ance in distribution of income. If the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration succeeds, balance must be the foundation of all its planning. 
The breakdown of 1929 was due to failure to maintain balance. In 
internal affairs it was failure to maintain the balance between income 
going for consumption and income going into capital investments. 
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The National Recovery Administration cannot escape the neces- 
sity for balance in all of its decisions—that balance which in theory, 
at least, is recognized in its own organization. 

Second Provision. Questions will arise out of the application of 
the code in industrial relations which must be worked out. If an 
agency for this purpose is provided, the problems can be solved as 
part of the day’s work without creating costly and troublesome situa- 
tions. If such code provides for a joint industrial relations board, it 
will be possible to build upon the standards provided in the code a 
structure of agreements covering the major issues in work relation- 
ships. In other words, the joint board would be a constructive tool 
for self-government in industry. 

Such proposals from Labor are a peace move, meriting the 
appreciation of employers and the Administration. They are the 
only constructive answer to the unrest, dissatisfaction and urge to revo- 
lution which are so general throughout the country. The only op- 
position comes from those who now have special privilege through 
control of decisions. How unwise has been their exercise of power 
has been fully demonstrated during the past four years. 

It is high time for constructive remedial measures. Labor pro- 
poses the machinery for industrial justice. 


Watch In this period of fluctuating dollars, wage earners 
Real Earnings need to watch what their dollars will bring as well 

as the number they get. When it takes $5.00 to buy 
goods that formerly cost $3.50, the wage earner is facing the problem 
which we call real wages. Let us look back on industrial changes 
since the low mark in March. Due to all efforts at recovery, includ- 
ing the National Recovery Act, the work week was reduced 2.2 hours 
lower in September than in March. Wages had increased 6.3 cents 
per hour and weekly earnings were 6 per cent higher. However, while 
wages rose 6 per cent, costs of living rose 8.5 per cent, so the increased 
number of dollars did not counteract the shrinkage in buying power 
of wage-earner incomes employed during those six months. 

Here is a factor that is of fundamental importance in our efforts 
to attain balance in industry. At present the consequences of this 
trend to unbalance is concealed by the new buying power of the 
nearly four millions who secured jobs in this period. While real 
buying power for the whole wage-earning group has increased 20% 
per cent, the real incomes of the major group have been actually 
declining. 

This decline in real buying power of the individual worker is 
particularly serious as we approach winter. Up to August, the work- 
er’s dollar buying power was increasing, but in September it declined; 
in August the worker’s dollar buying power was 6.3 per cent above 
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March; in September it dropped back to 6.0 per cent above March. 
October figures are not yet available. Cost of living is still climbing 
upward. In October it was higher than September, although the 
increase was very must less than that from August to September. 

Taking March as a base, the cost of living index rose to 107.1 
in August, 106.5 in September, and 106.6 in October. If the indi- 
vidual worker’s wage continues downward while living costs move 
upward, the worker’s plight will be sad indeed. With winter ahead, 
when layoffs usually occur, we cannot count on re-employment at the 
same rate as in past months to increase mass buying power. 

Retail prices of food have declined in the last two weeks and 
the figure for October 24 was seven-tenths of 1 per cent below the 
September peak. But if the Administration continues to raise farm 
prices, retail food prices will soon be advancing again, and this small 
relief in living costs will soon be lost. 

Real wages are an important factor for unions and the Adminis- 
tration to carefully watch. Buying power must not lag behind price 
increases. 


Crisis in One of the most disastrous consequences of the depres- 
Education sion is the impairment of our public school system. 

Our ideal was to give every boy and girl an equal op- 
portunity for an education in order to prevent the development of 
those permanent barriers between groups, due to unequal training. 
Our community incomes have declined, tax revenues for schools have 
fallen off. Many communities whose school funds are short are 
seriously hampered by restrictions on their borrowing limits. When 
credit is most essential local regulations and sometimes state constitu- 
tional regulations eliminate bonds as an emergency relief. 

The country has been sorely troubled by reports of closed 
schools, short-time schools, overcrowded schools, courses dropped 
from curricula, teachers unpaid, teaching positions unfilled, et cetera. 
These things indicate a serious condition which badly handicaps the 
citizens of the future. 

In order to have a basis of facts upon which remedial progress 
could be based, the National Education Association sent to the educa- 
tional officials of every county a report asking for data on closed 
schools, short terms, and compensation under $450 and $750 yearly. 
In response to 3,520 cards, replies were received from 1,886 counties. 
The returns show that 2,016 remained closed for lack of funds this 
fall; 110,800 children are without schools. This is a greater number 
of children than are enrolled in Minneapolis or the entire state of Ari- 
zona. In addition 150 schools report a school term of less than 3 
months with 35,750 involved; 5,728 will have a school term of less 
than six months. The National Education Association estimates that 
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more than 18,000 schools will run less than six months and that 
914,500 children are affected. These figures mean that over 1,000,- 
000 children in rural communities will be denied the usual educational 
facilities. 

The returns on salary indicate that about one-half the rural 
teachers have an annual income less than $750 and that one in five 
receives less than $450. 

The National Education Association estimates that one out of 
every four of the teachers in our public schools have an annual in- 
come less than would flow from the minimum wage for unskilled labor 
fixed by the President’s Reemployment Agreement. 

In reporting on public school education to our last convention, 
the Executive Council declared that Labor cannot stand by and see 
the passing of our public school system which we did so much to 
secure. We pointed out that federal aid was the only way to get 
relief and that federal aid need not mean federal control or a denial of 
local responsibility. The plight of our public schools must be carried 
to Congress. 


Unions Essential Experience under the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration demonstrates again that no plan is stronger 
than the agencies for putting it into effect. The Recovery Act 


strengthens trade associations and legalizes tools and procedures 
that previously were considered at least questionable. The code 
for each industry provides a code authority, selected from the in- 
dustry, which administers the code. The net result is to put in- 
dustry in a position for self-government. Whether self-government 
for a specific industry shall provide the appropriate agencies for 
all functional groups, depends upon the ability of these groups to or- 
ganize to take advantage of the opportunity and to develop group 
policies and standards. 

Neither the law nor any governmental agency can put into effect 
the workers’ right to organize in trade unions. Companies which want 
to deny employees the right to representation through unions can 
develop most refined methods for eliminating workers active in the 
union. Though the workers themselves may be absolutely certain 
why active trade unionists are laid off, it is practically impossible to 
prove the intent of the employer. 

On the other hand, an efficient, well-disciplined trade union can 
win recognition and set up joint relations which can demonstrate their 
practical value. A union would have the power and agencies for 
acting upon any knowledge it might have of denial of workers’ funda- 
mental rights. A union organized upon an industry-wide basis can 
meet with employers on an equal footing and negotiate a fair basis 
for work relationships. 
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The first step which wage earners must take to get the benefits 
of the National Recovery Act is to organize. The trade union is just 
as necessary to effective administration of this Act as is the trade asso- 
ciation. Workers, therefore, have a right to expect the Government 
and society will interpose no difficulties to their efforts to organize. 

But regardless of circumstances, the fundamental in wage-earn- 
ers’ progress is the trade union. 


Federal Union As a convenient medium of communication with 
Service the members of federal unions, there is included 

in this issue letters which have been sent to the 
presidents of unions. These letters present the fundamentals of the 
National Recovery Administration as working rules which must be 
followed by all wage earners. It is important for everyone who 
works to know what a code is, how it is formed, what it assures those 
engaged in an industry and how it can be enforced. 

In this issue we also begin a summary of the labor provisions of 
codes thus far approved by the President. This analysis makes plain 
that codes follow pretty generally a common pattern. When a 
standard or a provision gets into one code it becomes a precedent for 
those that follow. There is a big advantage in getting an industry 
under the control a code sets up, provided there is created the ma- 
chinery for improving and adjusting the standards agreed to. 

It is obvious from the summary that adequate provisions have 
not been made for the machinery necessary to administer a code in 
the spirit of partnership. 

Essential to getting this sort of provision is adequate organization 
of wage earners to present the need of such machinery and to demon- 
strate their capacity to make constructive use of it. Wage earners 
must be able and ready to do their part in industrial government 
which develops through code procedure. Unless wage earners are 
organized and ready to do their part, this Government will fall short 
of the ideals of democratic relationships. We must study and plan 
to organize unions and study and plan to direct our unions. 





THE WORKER’S EQUITY IN HIS JOB 


ELIZABETH PASCHAL 


University of Wisconsin 


Chapter I 
Introduction 


CONCERN over security of 
work is nothing new in Ameri- 
can trade unionism. The 

working rules developed by the 
effectively organized unions, such 
as the International Typographical 
Union, the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters & Joiners of America, 
and the Railroad Brotherhoods, 
have invariably included provisions 
for security of tenure. Within the 
last fifteen years a number of in- 
dividual plants recognizing the value 
of lessened turnover have taken 
steps to render employment more 
regular and more secure to the 
individual jobholder. The business 
depression of the last four years 
has brought the problem of job se- 
curity acutely to public attention. 
With the number of unemployed 
soaring, variously estimated to have 
reached fifteen to seventeen millions, 
the question of the worker’s relation 
to the job he once called “his” takes 
on new significance. Has the worker 
any “right” to his job, any equity in 
it? If so, what is the nature of the 
right? On what is it based? What 
tendencies can we see toward a wider 
legal and social recognition of such 
an equity? And what sacrifices must 
the worker or organized labor expect 
to make in the process of attaining 
the greater job security they desire? 
It is to the examination of these ques- 
tions that this study is addressed. 


William Green in a number of edi- 
torials in the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST has declared that labor has a 
“right,” a right despite the fact that 
employers accord it small recognition. 


Workers employed in a business 
undertaking make an investment in 
the undertaking that is just as essen- 
tial as the capital invested. Labor 
and management are the partners of 
those who supply the capital. 

Acceptance of this fact entails the 
recognition of the equities of these 
partners and provisions to secure 
their rights. For the wage-earner the 
major equity is job security—the obli- 
gation of the establishment to con- 
tinue to provide employment or to 
make an adjustment with the worker 
based upon the recognition of his 
equities. 

. . . The right to work implies a 
legal right to income from the indus- 
trial undertaking that has enrolled 
the worker as a member of its produc- 
ing staff. 


Workmen create the products upon 
which the firm’s goodwill is built up. 
Their personal capacities go into the 
job. Their work is their investment. 

hile it represents intangibles, it is 
an indispensable element in our eco- 
nomic structure. These investments 
of wage-earners give them a stake in 
the industry and entitle them to recog- 
nition as an associate in the industry. 
This recognition can take the form 
only of job security with reserves to 
take care of emergencies. 


* AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, XXXVIII, 1325, 
Nov., 1931. 
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Property can not continue to enjoy 
social sanction for its rights without 
mutual recognition of rights of others 
who are partners in the same under- 
taking and whose services are neces- 
sary to its success.” 


Characteristically the wage-earner 
in this country is employed “at will.” 
The freedom to take or quit a job has 
been balanced by the employer’s free- 
dom to hire or fire. As against his 
employer the employee at will has no 
common law property right in his job. 
The reciprocal rights in the master- 
servant relationship will be discussed 
more fully later. Let it suffice here 
to note that the most usual employ- 
ment relationship has been a “liberty- 
exposure”’ relationship, the employee 
having no claim on the employer for 
his job, the employer not able to take 
action against an employee who 
chooses to leave his work. 

Organized labor has hoped to show 
that the worker has a property right 
in his job, a right accruing from his 
investment of time and skill. If the 
concept of property could be stretched 
to cover a man’s job, his right to it 
not only as against a third party but 
as against his employer, the courts 
would protect his property as they 
have protected such intangibles as 
goodwill and access to the markets. 
The concept of property is not inflex- 
ible. It changed from use value to 
exchange value, from tangibles to 
intangibles, between the Supreme 
Court’s decisions of the Slaughter 
House Cases (16 Wall. 36, 1872) 
and the Minnesota Rate Case (134 
U. S. 418, 1800).* This change in 


a 


* Ibid., 675, June, 1931. 


*See discussion in J. R. Commons: “Legal 


Foundations of Capitalism,” ch II. 
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the meaning of property has tre- 
mendously increased the protection 
extended to the going concern. Under 
the fifth and fourteenth amendments 
of the Constitution it is protected 
against Federal or state attacks on its 
property without ‘“‘due process of 
law.” Under equity practice its prop- 
erty is protected by the injunction 
against threatened “irreparable in- 
jury.” It is these protections of a 
“property” including the employers’ 
right to commodity and labor mar- 
kets which have so frequently blocked 
the efforts of organized labor to ex- 
tend its organization or gain its ends. 

It is questionable whether, even if 
the courts recognized in the man em- 
ployed at will an absolute property 
right in his job, organized labor would 
gain as much as business did with the 
recognition of property in intangibles. 
Legislation aimed at correcting the 
economic inequality of bargaining 
strength which hampered labor in 
spite of its legal equality with its em- 
ployer, has been nullified by the 
court’s interpretation of the property 
protected under the fifth and four- 
teenth amendments.‘ Legislation 
checking the economic strength of or- 
ganized labor in order to equalize its 
bargaining power with that of em- 
ployers is improbable in view of the 
tremendous concentration of power in 
the corporations, the major employers 
at present. Labor does not need to 
argue a property right in order to 
defeat such legislation. 

Against individual encroachments 
on the property in the job, if such 
were established, labor would have 





“Coppage v. Kansas, 236 U. S. 1 (1915); 
Adair ¢v. U. S., 208 U. S. 161 (1908); Truax @. 
Corrigan, 257 U. S. 312 (1921). 
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recourse to the equitable relief of the 
injunction. However, it is not neces- 
sary to wait for an absolute property 
right in the job to command this re- 
lief. The injunction, although most 
frequently invoked to protect prop- 
erty, has been extended at least to the 
protection of liberty. Mr. Justice 
Hughes in Truax v. Raich’ said, 


Equitable jurisdiction exists to re- 
strain criminal prosecutions under 
constitutional enactments when the 
prevention of such prosecution is es- 
sential to the safeguarding of rights 
of property. The right to earn a live- 
lihood and to continue in employment 
unmolested by efforts to enforce void 
enactments should similarly be entitled 
to protection in the absence of ade- 
quate remedy at law. . . . The right 
to work for a living in the common 
occupations of the a is the 
very essence of the personal freedom 
and opportunity that it was the pur- 
pose of the amendment to secure. 


In Texas and New Orleans Railway 
Company v. Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks,* Hughes, then 
Chief Justice, said, 


If it could be said that it was neces- 
sary in the present instance to show a 
property interest in the employees in 
order to justify the court in granting 
an injunction, we are of the opinion 
that there was such an interest, with 
respect to the selection of represent- 
atives to confer with the employer in 
relation to contracts of service, as 
satisfied the statutory requirement. 


This is a blow to the injunction as a 
device to protect property, but it indi- 


*239 U.S. 33 (1915). 
*281 U. S. 548 (1930). 


cates a willingness to construe prop- 
erty freely or to admit the extension 
of this protection to a right personal 
in nature. 

Property and liberty as interpreted 
by the Supreme Court since Allgeyer 
v. Louisiana (165 U. S. 587, 1897) 
have been closely associated.” A rea- 
sonable protection of liberty of access 
to markets is essential to the intan- 
gible property of exchange value. 
Mr. Justice Brandeis in his dissent to 
Truax v. Corrigan treats the two 
terms as interchangeable for practical 
purposes.® “The right to carry on 
business—be it called liberty or prop- 
erty—has value.” The right to work, 
although not the right to a particular 
job in the absence of contract, has been 
called property.’ It is a right which 
courts will recognize, and in defence 
of which action will lie against a third 
party interfering without the justifica- 
tion of a right equal to or greater 
than that being infringed.*° It might 
equally well have been called liberty, 
inasmuch as Mr. Justice Brandeis 
gave the right to carry on business 
the alternate terminology. If we con- 
sider the employment relation in its 
common law state we may say the 
liberty is present in a negative sense. 
As defined in Corpus Juris," drawing 
on Fitzsimmons v. New York State 
Athletic Commission (146 N. Y. 
Supp. 117), liberty in the positive 


* Commons, of. cit. 

* 257 U. S. 312 (1921). 

*°“L. R. A. Digest,” II: “Constitutional Law,” 
No. 461. 

* Minasian v. Osborne, 210 Mass. 250, 96 N. E. 
1037 (1911); Pickett v. Walsh, 192 Mass. 572, 
78 N. E. 753 (1905); Kemp v. Div. No. 241, 
Amalgamated Association of Steel and Electric 
Railway Employees of America, 255 Ill. 213, 
99 N. E. 389 (1912). 

™ “Corpus Juris,’ XXXVII, “Liberty.” 
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sense “secures freedom by imposition 
of restraint,” negatively it means 
“freedom from restraint.” Restraint 
is used in a legal, not an economic, 
sense. Courts have upheld the “‘free- 
dom of contract” evidenced in mak- 
ing “‘yellow-dog” contracts,” a nega- 
tive liberty. The worker, econom- 
ically weaker in bargaining, gains 
more true freedom by the imposition 
of a restraint upon his capacity to 
enter into such a contract. Negative 
liberty arises in a liberty-exposure re- 
lationship; positive liberty in right- 
duty. If we can get at a protectable 
right of the worker in his job, it mat- 
ters not whether it be called property 
or positive liberty. 

A. T. Mason thinks the implica- 
tions of the court’s argument in Texas 
and New Orleans Railway Co. v. 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks** lead to a conclusion that 
a labor union might get an injunction 
against the continuance of a company 
union even in the absence of the sanc- 
tion of legislation such as that which 
protected the railway clerks in their 
rights to collective bargaining with 
representatives of their own choos- 
ing.** He qualifies his statement, 
however, with the admission that it is 
not likely that the Supreme Court 
would sustain such an implication in 
the absence of legislation. It seems 
to the writer that the implications of 
the case do not lead so far. Even 
though the right of the union men to 
the jobs were a property right fully 


** Hitchman Coal and Coke Co. v. Mitchell, 
245 U. S. 229 (1917). 

* See note 6. 

“Mason, A. T., “Organized Labor as Party 
Plaintiff in Injunction Cases,” 30 Col. Law Rev. 
466 (1930). 
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recognized, it does not follow that 
there might not be found an equal 
right in the company union men to 
compete for the jobs, a competition 
which might result in damnum absque 
injuria. In the absence of legislation, 
contract, or a collective agreement 
which might be sustained as a con- 
tract, the Supreme Court would not 
hold superior to that of the compet- 
ing group the right of one group of 
workers, union or nonunion, to the in- 
tangible property in jobs. It would 
have the duty of determining what 
was fair and reasonable competition, 
just as in business competition for the 
intangible property of access to con- 
sumers’ markets, but it is highly un- 
likely that it would approve a trade- 
union monopoly of property in jobs. 

The problem as presented in the 
railway clerks’ case was of group 
rather than individual rights. Both 
problems are of concern to the 
worker. It was with the latter that 
Mr. Green was concerned when he 
wrote,” 


In presenting their claim to se- 
curity, labor points out it is actually a 
contributing partner in the industry. 
Workers invest time, creative ability, 
experience, judgment, cooperation. 
. . . Management has been adding 
stability to employment but not assur- 
ing security of income for the indi- 
vidual worker. 


In examining the indications of an 
equity in the job we shall consider it 
from both union and individual views, 
but with the greater emphasis on the 
latter. 


15 AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, XXXVIII, 147, 
Feb., 1931. 
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Chapter II 


Positive Liberty in the Employment 
Relation 


Section I 


There was a period in which em- 
ployment was secure and a man’s right 
to work was unquestioned and pro- 
tected. Indeed, if he were of the 
working class, he had no right not to 
work. The government took steps to 
see that he had the means to a liveli- 
hood and that he availed himself of 
this means. 


The dominant industrial policy of 
the sixteenth century was the estab- 
lishing of some regulating authority 
to perform, for the trade of the time, 
the services formerly rendered by the 
Craft Gilds. . . . To the Parliament 


of these days it seemed right and 


natural that the oppressed wage- 
earners should turn to the legislature 
to protect them against the cutting 
down of their earnings by the com- 
peting capitalists. . . . In 1563, in- 
deed, Parliament expressly charged 
itself with securing all wage-earners a 
“convenient” livelihood. . . . By the 
celebrated “Statute of Apprentices” 
the statesmen of the time contrived 
arrangements which would, as they 
hoped, “‘yield unto the hired person, 
both in the time of scarcity and in the 
time of plenty, a convenient propor- 
tion of wages.”. . . The typical ordi- 
nances of the medieval gild were, in 
fact, enacted in minute detail in a 
comprehensive general statute apply- 
ing to the greater part of the industry 
of the period.’ 

The government took seriously its 
obligation to maintain a steady in- 


*§. and B. Webb, History of Trade Unionism, 
48-49. 


come for the workers. The sixteenth 
century industrialists were accustomed 
to government regulation. In 1586 
the Privy Council investigated the 
state of business during a depression 
and ordered the clothiers to resume 
their trade and again employ their 
helpers. It insisted upon the prin- 
ciple “that those who in prosperous 
periods gained by their trade were 
not at liberty to leave it in times of 
stress.’* A similar order was pro- 
mulgated in 1622. However, new 
trades, unregulated by the old Statute 
of Apprentices, were springing up 
rapidly; economic opportunities were 
expanding, and sentiment was swing- 
ing away from such close regulation. 


The Civil War brought to an end 
the system under which employers 
were required by the state to keep 
their men at work in times of indus- 
trial depression. The attempt to 
secure continuity of employment was 
abandoned. The right of the em- 
ployer to expand or contract his busi- 
ness freely according to the market 
for his goods, to take on men when 
trade was brisk and to dismiss them 
when trade was dull, was no longer 
questioned by the state.* 

The agitation for protection of 
work and earnings was not silenced, 
however, in the seventeenth century. 
The Webbs note that for the first half 
of the eighteenth century “the gov- 
erning classes continued to act on the 
assumption that the industrious me- 
chanic had a right to the customary 
earnings of his trade.” * There are 
petitions of workers to the King and 


*E. Lipson, “Economic History of England,” 
III, 304 ff. 


® Tbid., 318. 
“Op. cit., 49 ff. 
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THE WORKER’S EQUITY IN HIS JOB 


to the House of Commons against 
harshness and tyranny of employers. 
In 1756 an act (29 Geo. II c. 33) was 
passed providing for fixing of piece 
rates. This was practically the last 
achievement of the protagonists of 
regulation, however. A year later the 
act was repealed, and because of the 
workers’ inferiority of bargaining 
power the risk of wages too meager 
for a living was added to the risk of 
loss of employment in bad times. 

From time to time the workers 
brought complaints and new demands 
for apprenticeship regulations which 
Parliament refused. The legislative 
body was motivated not by the doc- 
trine of the freedom of contract, ac- 
cording to the Webbs, but by a reali- 
zation that the medieval regulations 
were outgrown and an inability to 
devise a more successful technique for 
handling the problem. Even as late 
as 1765 and 1773 the riots of the 
Spitalfields silkweavers led Parlia- 
ment to enact laws empowering the 
fixing of wages by justices. 


Clearly the Parliaments which 
passed the Spitalfields Acts of 1765 
and 1773 had no conception of the 
political philosophy of Adam Smith, 
whose “Wealth of Nations,” after- 
wards to be accepted as the English 
gospel of freedom of contract and 
“natural liberty,” was published in 
1776. At the same time, so excep- 
tional had such acts become,: that 
when Adam Smith’s masterpiece came 
into the hands of the statesmen of the 
time, it must have seemed not so much 
a novel view of industrial economics 
as the explicit generalization of prac- 
tical conclusions to which experience 
had already repeatedly driven them.® 


* Ibid., 55. 
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By the beginning of the nineteenth 
century even the workers fairly clearly 
understood that the old regulations 
were no longer available for their 
protection. In 1814 the greater part 
of the Elizabethan Statute of Ap- 
prentices was repealed taking “‘prac- 
tically the last remnant of that legis- 


‘ lative protection of the Standard of 


Life which survived from the Middle 
Ages.” * 

The concept that the workers by 
their labor at a trade acquire a prop- 
erty right or vested interest in it was 
discussed by the Webbs in their In- 
dustrial Democracy.’ They saw the 
belief in a “right to a trade,” a belief 
which the skilled artisan holds with as 
much conviction as the middle-class 
person holds a belief in property 
rights, derived in part from the long 
history of gild restrictions of crafts 
and in part from social expediency. 


To men dependent for daily exist- 
ence on continuous employment, the 
protection of their means of liveli- 
hood from confiscation or encroach- 
ment appears as fundamental a basis 
of social order as it does to the own- 
ers of land. . . . We shall recognize 
the same argument in the agitation 
long and successfully carried on by 
Irish and English farmers for a law 
which should secure them in their 
tenant rights.® 


The worker wishes the protection 
other forms of investment have. 
However, the Jaissez faire of the 
nineteenth century was all against 


such protection. The old monopoly 
of trades sanctioned by gilds or Par- 


® Ibid., 61. 
7 565 ff. 
® Ibid., 566-567. 
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liament was forced to give way, not 
only at the instance of excluded out- 
siders, but because, with the advance 
of technology, the restrictions which 
secured employment became impos- 
sible and no real safeguard to the 
worker under them. Restrictions 
could not stem the tide of innovation. 
Mobility, not status, was exalted. 
Gradually the worker shook off the 
legal restrictions against combination 
which had hampered him while he 
was aided by the security of restric- 
tions on his employers. The theory 
of free contract grew, a theory which, 
by its interpretation, has often 
worked to the detriment of the em- 
ployee facing a corporate employer. 

According to the Webbs, the doc- 
trine of vested interest can not be in- 
voked in defence of security of em- 
ployment for the worker. 


It is still cherished by many work- 
men, and its ethical validity is, in dis- 
putes between different trade unions, 
unhesitatingly assumed by both sides. 
But we no longer find it dominating 
the mind of trade-union leaders, or 
figuring in their negotiations with em- 
ployers, and appeals for public sup- 
port. Whatever fate may be in store 
for other forms of vested interests, 
the modern passion for progress, de- 
manding the quickest possible adapta- 
tion of social structure to social needs, 
has effectually undermined the as- 
sumption that any person can have a 
vested interest in an occupation.°® 


The worker’s concern in discover- 
ing a case for an equity in his job is 
perhaps a revival of an attachment to 
the doctrine of vested interest. The 
“modern passion for progress” is at 


® Ibid., 572. 
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this present date more receptive to 
the regulation and control of the 
process of adapting the social struc- 
ture to the social needs. Business 
itself has seen advantages in a steady 
working force and small turnover. 
And the appeals business has been 
forced to make to government for 
protection against its own tendency to 
destructive competition have opened 
the way for some sort of regulation, 
regulation which at the behest of pub- 
lic interest might well include some 
recognition of labor’s investment and 
risk-taking. 

Here and there we have a growing 
custom of security of tenure in work. 
It is partly on the possibility of court 
recognition of such custom that 
labor’s hope of an equity in the job 
rests. There is more support for such 
security now than there was in 1912 
when R. H. Tawney wrote: 


Suppose that at the present day 
the courts were to begin to protect the 
“tenant right” of workmen who have 
given their lives to a trade by ruling 
that any man dismissed after fifteen 
years continuous service should either 
be reinstated or receive compensa- 
tion? The change would be greater 
—but would it be much greater ?— 
than the momentous departure that 
was made by the judges who for the 
first time decided that a man im- 
pleaded for a villein tenement should 
have an action in Chancery. 


Custcm is slow in the building. 
Legislation and contract by way of 
collective agreement may help toward 
the desired equity. We shall examine 
these channels. The security of gild 


*R. H. Tawney, “The Agrarian Problem in 
the Sixteenth Century,” 291-292. 
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sharing of opportunity and Eliza- 
bethan regulation for steady work are 
gone. The restrictions against mo- 
bility of labor and against combina- 
tion which accompanied the earlier 
regulation is also gone. The period 


of laissez faire with its emphasis on 
individualism and absence of monop- 
oly is outmoded. In a world of huge 
combinations as employers and of tre- 
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mendous insecurity, labor seeks to es- 
tablish the existence of an equity in 
the job. Unquestionably, steps in this 
direction will entail the acceptance by 
labor of some restrictions, not so 
many nor of such a rigid character as 
those of the sixteenth century but not 
to be forgotten in weighing the gains 
to be had in security. 
(To be continued) 
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A chimney’s smoke in swift confusion spins 

Like wounded serpents squirming in a wreath 

Of cloud. Against a brick-walled roof it thins, 
Dissolving in the little airs we breathe. 

There on the roof twelve darkening figures move; 
Their jet-black garments offset by the lean 
White pallor of their faces, in a groove 

They walk, each with a testament, their keen 


Eyes buried in the pages of the Word. 

Each eve, with eyes upon their books, they come, 
As from stone cells where silently they stirred ; 
The roaring streets are hushed to them, the hum 
Of this dark world forgotten, while the Host 
Walks on the quiet waters like a ghost. 


Joun Lee Hiccins. 





EMPLOYMENT WORK BY TRADE UNIONS 
AND A PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 
SYSTEM* 


FRED LAUTERWASSER 
Vice-President, Pennsylvania Federation of Labor 


ITH the enactment of the 
Wagner Law on June 6, 
1933, authorizing an ex- 
tended Federal-state employment 
service for this country, organized 
labor will wish to know more about 
the employment work it has been 
doing and to determine the part it 
wishes to play in the development of 
the new service. The ideals and or- 
ganization of a public employment 
system were outlined in the FEDERA- 
TIONIST of March 1933, by Richard 
M. Neustadt. This article will con- 
fine itself to the problem of employ- 
ment work conducted by trade unions. 
Before launching into the discus- 
sion of employment bureaus, attention 
should be called to the fact, also, that 
within the past three years nation- 
wide interest has been aroused in un- 
employment insurance or job security 
for the workers in industry. While 
trade unions in general have advo- 
cated some form of unemployment in- 
surance, very little attention or pub- 
licity has been given to the change in 
employment methods now carried on 
by trade unions which the passage of 
such legislation will bring about. 


*This article was written as a result of a 
survey of employment work as conducted by 
trade unions in Philadelphia. The survey was 
made and the article prepared by Fred Lauter- 
wasser with the assistance of Dr. Gladys L. 
Palmer and Dorthea de Schweinitz of the Phila- 
delphia State Employment Office. 


From a study of other countries 
where unemployment insurance is in 
operation and a study of the Ohio Un- 
employment Insurance Bill arfd the 
Wisconsin Unemployment Bill, it will 
be noted that the unemployed worker 
to be eligible must register at a public 
employment agency or an agency rec- 
ognized by the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission. 

If trade unions wish to carry on 
their own employment work when 
such legislation becomes operative 
and be classified as a recognized 
agency then we must pay more atten- 
tion to employment work and keep 
better records. The following para- 
graphs will give some idea of the em- 
ployment work done by the trade 
unions in the Philadelphia area where 
nearly all types of, industry are 
reached by trade unions. 

The study shows interesting devel- 
opments in employment work already 
under way by the trade unions and a 
new interest in the whole problem of 
the relationship of labor to public em- 
ployment offices. The type of em- 
ployment work done by the trade 
unions in most cases is affected by the 
skill of the craft, the amount of con- 
trol of the industry affected by the 
union, and the customary methods of 
recruiting labor and of sharing work 
during slack periods in the trade. 
While it is true that most trade 
unions have an agreement or some 
understanding with union employers 
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whereby only union men can be em- 
ployed on work done by them, no 
method has been universally accepted 
by which union employers hire all 
their help through a central clearing 
house or employment office. There 
are a few notable exceptions, how- 
ever, to which attention will be called 
later. 

The method in vogue in the ma- 
jority of trade unions in Philadelphia 
is for a union member who is con- 
sidered a free lance to seek employ- 
ment anywhere in the city. When he 
secures work he or the shop steward 
makes a report to the secretary of the 
union. This is not always satisfac- 
tory because, if a member reports, he 
is apt to delay in doing it and often 
no record of his placement can be 
found in the union office. Among the 
various groups of workers such as 
machinists, molders, printers, elec- 
tricians, textile workers, machine men 
in building and construction industry 
(including terrazza workers, stone 
cutters and millmen), former em- 
ployees still considered as connected 
with the firm are called upon when- 
ever the need may arise for additional 
help. In those trades where the shar- 
ing of work is part of the trade agree- 
ment, each employee listed as working 
for a certain employer receives a 
notice from the firm stating when he 
should report for work. As the union 
office has no record of when an indi- 
vidual begins or stops work under this 
system, it is hard to state exactly how 
much work any member has done. 
This might be remedied by asking 
each member to make a weekly report 
to the secretary, but voluntary report- 
ing of this kind is difficult to enforce 
generally. 
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Each industrial group of trade 
unions such as the printing, textiles, 
garment, metal and building trades, 
have in the main established a system 
of doing employment work which is 
universal for the majority of the 
workers in the group. The different 
types of employment work vary from 
one extreme where the employer has 
agreed to hire only through the union 
office and takes the man sent out by 
the union to the other extreme where 
the unions do no employment at all. 
Various stages between these ex- 
tremes are also found, but the num- 
ber of workers covered by a type of 
employment work that would be con- 
sidered adequate under an unemploy- 
ment insurance law is small compared 
with the number of organized work- 
ers in the city. 

In order to give a more exact pic- 
ture of trade union employment work 
in Philadelphia, there follows a brief 
description of the methods in vogue 
among the unions in each of the large 
groups, the building trades, textile 
trades, the printing unions and the 
garment workers’ organizations. 


The Building Trades 


Among this group a number of 
unions require the employer to use the 
union office when securing employees. 
All employing is done through the 
union in the case of the sheet-metal 
workers, the tile setters, marble set- 
ters, and the tile and marble setters’ 


helpers. The asbestos workers and 
the steam fitters and welders expect 
the employer to call the union if his 
regular crews are inadequate for the 
job. Employers of the steam fitters 
and welders may advertise if the 
union can not supply union help, but 
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the new worker must join the organi- 
zation. A weekly report is submitted 
by the employers of this group with 
the names of their workers on a form 
provided by the union. Many jobs 
come into the electrical workers’ union 
because of the variety and the special 
requirements of the work. Employ- 
ers also use the union office of the 
plumbers and gasfitters’ organiza- 
tion. 

The electrical workers and asbes- 
tos workers report weekly to the 
union on the amount of work they 
have done. Members of the steam 
fitters and welders’ organization and 
of the plumbers and gasfitters’ union 
report on the day on which they go 
to work. 

A slight amount of employment 
work is done by the lathers’ union, 
the hoisting engineers and by the ter- 
razza workers and the terrazza help- 
ers. Members of the first two organ- 
izations report to the union before 
starting to work. The third group 
is small and has 100 per cent control 
of the trade. Members report weekly 
on place of employment and number 
of hours worked. The glaziers’ 
union, also, controls 85 per cent of 
the trade and secures weekly reports. 
No employment work is done by the 
structural iron workers, bricklayers, 
plasterers, stone masons, plasterers’ 
helpers, cement finishers, carpenters, 
painters, decorators and paperhang- 
ers. Members of the structural iron 
workers report before starting to 
work. In the case of the other or- 
ganizations, with the exception of the 
paperhangers, the shop steward re- 
ports weekly the names of the men 
on the job and, for some organiza- 
tions, the number of hours worked. 
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The Textile Trades 


Very little employment work is 
done by the sixteen unions in this 
group and in most of their offices no. 
report of number of members work- 
ing is available. Previous to the de- 
pression, many of the workers con- 
sidered themselves as belonging to 
a special mill and were always on 
call. Some unions have agreements 
with the employers to share work 
and the employers recall the men as 
they are needed. The textile unions 
have very little data on the amount 
of employment and unemployment of 
members and, except in cases which 
are rare, are not asked to supply help 
for the employers. The American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers has 
had a clause for four years in their 
employer-union agreement which 
reads: “There shall be established a 
joint employment bureau.” But lack 
of work and lack of funds have pre- 
vented its establishment. 


The Printing Trades 


The first type of employment work 
carried on by the printing trade 
unions is centralized employment 
work where all employment work is 
done through the union office. In this 
group there are five printing organ- 
izations which clear all their employ- 
ment work through the union office: 
The Photo Engravers, German Ty- 
pographia, Paper Rulers, Litho- 
graphers and Blankbook Workers 
No. 161. The placement work is 
done by the secretary, business agent 
or some officer of the union. The 
men are sent to work according to 
their ability to fill the position and 
the length of time they have been 
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unemployed unless the employer spec- 
ifies a certain man who is on the list 
when the request of the employer is 
granted. In nearly all cases where 
a member working in a shop is laid 
off for a period on account of slack 
work, he will be recalled when the 
employer is in need of help. These 
unions are a highly organized group 
and can carry on employment work 
of this type because they control the 
workers in the industry. A report of 
the members placed and of the names 
of the firms is made to the members 
at the regular meeting of the local 
by the secretary or business agent. 

In the second group there are the 
Women Bindery Workers, Plate 
Printers, Press Assistants, Web 
Pressmen, News Pressmen and 
Blankbook Workers No. 2. Here 
is a type of centralized employment 
work carried on by the union cover- 
ing the union shops but with the mem- 
bers in the nonunion shops not com- 
ing under control of the employment 
system. The same procedure as in 
the first group is carried out and the 
member first on the list and longest 
unemployed is sent to fill the vacancy, 
provided the employer does not spec- 
ify his preferences. 

The third type of employment 
work is a partial employment system 
such as is carried on in the Typo- 
graphical Union and the Independent 
Pressmen’s Union. The union does 
employment work when called upon 
by the employer for men, but the 
members are free to seek their own 
jobs. The pressmen have a list kept 
in a ledger and, unless a certain mem- 
ber is asked for, the first man on the 
list is sent. In the Typographical 
Union the men are listed according 
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to the type of work they do and a 
list is posted in the union office. 
When a call from an employer comes 
to the union, the first man on the list 
is sent to fill the vacancy unless the 
employer specifies a certain man. 
The office clerk has the unemployed 
member’s address and_ telephone 
number and calls on him to fill a va- 
cancy when the employer calls for a 
man. No record of placements is 
kept in the office. 

The electrotypers’ union does no 
employment work because all of its 
members are connected with some 
firm and are called whenever there is 
work. The stereotypers’ organiza- 
tion finds it unnecessary to do em- 
ployment work because most of its 
members are connected with news- 
papers and have steady work. The 
power-die-stampers’ union has no 


agreement with its employers and 
members seek work wherever avail- 
able. 


The Garment Trades 


The seven unions in this field con- 
duct all of their employment work as 
needed. This group has more mem- 
bers covered by some form of em- 
ployment work than any other group 
of trades studied. The contract be- 
tween the union employers and the 
International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers specifies that all employ- 
ment work be done through the union 
ofice. The worker is given a re- 
ferral slip to the employer with his 
name, address, type of work, salary, 
etc. A duplicate of each job order 
is kept in the office so that a record 
is always available. A similar ar- 
rangement is made for members of 
the cloak and skirtmakers’ local, but 
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less formal arrangements exist with 
the Pantsmakers’ Local No. 75, 
Coatmakers’ Local No. 140, and the 
Clothing Cutters’ Local No. 110. 
One of the most efficiently organ- 
ized systems of union employment 
work is to be found in the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers’ Union. All 
employers are required to report 
their openings to the union office. A 
separate office is set apart for the 
employment bureau. All unemployed 
workers are registered on cards 
showing their trade experience and 
qualifications. Workers are referred 
to positions according to the length 
of time they have been out of work 
and their ability to qualify for the 
job. A careful record is kept of reg- 
istrations, openings, referrals and 


placements so that the union can re- 
port on the employment work it is 


doing for its members. 

Philadelphia unions which have not 
been mentioned in this article show 
the same variety of method in em- 
ployment work as has been described 
here. The major difference between 
trade unions which handle all em- 
ployment work through the union 
office and those which give little at- 
tention to employment work is the 
amount of control exercised over the 
trade in which the members are em- 
ployed or the customary methods of 
recruiting labor. 

Most trade unions in other trades 
control employment to a certain ex- 
tent through their strength in mills 
or on construction projects, but be- 
cause of the lack of system—as, for 
example, in the building trades— 
some men have had fairly steady em- 
ployment while the other members 
of the union have been without em- 
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ployment for a period of two years. 
This lack of method has created feel- 
ing among the union members about 
favoritism and has been a matter of 
controversy on the union floors for 
some time. 

While trade unions have little or 
no system at present for doing em- 
ployment work, a feeling exists that 
some more careful methods should 
be devised for meeting the problem. 
The average member of a trade union 
has not been educated to a central 
employment system or to having em- 
ployment come through the union 
office, and feels he is better able to 
secure work by making direct contact 
with the employer. There is also 
opposition from the employer who 
feels that under the present system 
he can choose any employee whom he 
wishes to do the work in question. 
He feels that through a central sys- 
tem of employment he may not be 
able to obtain the most competent 
help available at all times. 

The advantage of a centralized 
employment system:over the method 
of direct hiring of help is, first, less 
lost time by the employer. This is 
especially true in the smaller plants 
where the employer sees the appli- 
cants personally and consequently has 
his time taken up by applicants for 
whom there is no position open. 

A second advantage is that often 
an applicant, registered with an em- 
ployer, obtains other employment 
and when notified to report for work 
fails to do so, and another applicant 
must be reached. This means a loss 
of time to the employer and also to 
the worker. In a centralized system 
of employment this condition would 
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be taken care of at the employment 
office, and the employers would im- 
mediately be informed about men 
available for vacant positions. 

The third advantage of a central 
employment system would come to 
the applicant through the knowledge 
that his opportunity to secure em- 
ployment was in capable hands. This 
would save him an endless tramp 
from one place of employment to 
another, unable to obtain employ- 
ment, wearing out shoeleather, 
spending carfare, and lowering his 
morale through numerous rejections 
of his services by employers. 

Although labor groups feel the 
need of public employment offices in 
larger industrial centers to aid the 
unemployed workers in finding job 
openings in their lines of work, no 
employment work for trade unions 
could be done by the public employ- 
ment offices unless special considera- 
tion is given to union needs and prac- 
tices, or unless a special section is 
set aside for that type of work only. 
Public employment offices in the past 
have referred applicants according to 
ability and too little consideration has 
been given to the length of time the 
applicant has been unemployed. The 
union method of referral is by “list 
system”; that is, the man first on the 
list and longest unemployed is sent 
to fill the first call made by an em- 
ployer to the union unless, as in some 
cases, the employer specifies a certain 
unemployed member. A departure 
from this procedure by trade unions 
would not be tolerated by the mem- 
bers, and even under this system the 
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question is sometimes raised as to 
favoritism on some placements. 

In the event that future legislation 
may obtain unemployment insurance 
for the workers and some method of 
registration of unemployed workers 
will be necessary for administration 
of the law, the unions in the different 
trade groups might be best served by 
the establishment of an employment 
office by the unions in each industry 
group. All employment for the mem- 
bers in the different locals could clear 
through one office. Whether such an 
office were run by the unions, or by the 
government, its policies should be de- 
termined by an advisory committee 
made up of representatives of em- 
ployers of organized labor and the 
public. If run by the unions, reports 
should be made to the Federal-state 
service weekly of the job openings, 
referrals, placements and new or old 
members placed on the unemployed 
list. The office should also coordi- 
nate its employment work with the 
public office so that if there is a de- 
mand for help that it can not fill it 
can get in touch with the Federal- 
state office to see if it has the type 
of workers listed for which there is 
a vacancy. The Federal-state office 
should also use the different union 
offices for the filling of jobs where 
they have no applicants on file able to 
fill the vacancy. These and many 
other methods and policies should 
have the careful consideration of 
union members and officials in the 
interests of developing a centralized 
employment work for trade-unionists 
in coordination with the public em- 
ployment office system. 





HOW UNIONS CAN REPORT CODE 
VIOLATIONS 


N THE last few months repre- 
sentatives of industry, labor and 
consumers have been setting up 

the framework for constitutional gov- 
ernment in industry. The industrial 
codes now approved by the President 
in 116 industries and the President’s 
Reemployment Agreement covering 
industries not yet under codes, have 
created a new series of rights and obli- 
gations between employer and worker, 
and between employers and other em- 
ployers or business men. If our con- 


stitutional government in industry is 
to succeed in establishing justice and 
fairness in business relations, it is es- 
sential that these new rights and obli- 
gations be fully understood and con- 


scientiously observed by all. 

When new regulations affecting mil- 
lions of people are put into practice 
there are bound to be misunderstand- 
ings and mistakes. The important 
thing is to see that these misunder- 
standings are quickly cleared up and 
mistakes rectified so that the new regu- 
lations may be fully effective. Unions 
have here a most important function. 
Their members are in a position of 
particular advantage to see that codes 
are carried out, since they work daily 
under code provisions. By reporting 
cases of non-compliance, they can do 
more than any other group to make 
code government successful and to see 
that the standards set up are actually 
made effective. To do this union 
members should know exactly what 
the code labor provisions are in their 
industry. 


Gain Employer’s Cooperation 


We may assume at the outset that 
most employers want to live up to the 
codes. The codes were drawn up by 
them to establish standards they de- 
sired, and any changes from the origi- 
nal provisions were made only after 
public hearings had shown them to be 
necessary. Also, most employers who 
signed the President’s Reemployment 
Agreement have tried to live up to its 
requirements. If they are not doing 
sO, it may be because they do not fully 
understand their duties and responsi- 
bilities under the new regulations. 

In case of a violation, the first ap- 
proach most likely to gain the employ- 
er’s cooperation is one of friendly ex- 
planation and persuasion. It is im- 
portant to make sure that the em- 
ployer fully understands the code or 
P. R. A. provisions and realizes that 
he now has a responsible part to play 
in the national recovery movement by 
complying with them. ' 

In setting up its machinery to in- 
sure code observance the N. R. A. 
has approached the problem of en- 
forcement from this point of view. 
The Compliance Division of N. R. A., 
which has charge of enforcement, first 
makes every effort, by personal inter- 
view with the employer, to secure his 
compliance with P. R. A. or code pro- 
visions. In a large number of cases 
the visit of their local representative 
is enough to secure compliance; but 
if this method is not successful, the 
case is passed on to the national au- 
thority which makes further efforts to 
secure compliance. If the employer 
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still does not comply, the case then 
becomes one for enforcement. 

When enforcement is necessary, 
the penalty may be to take away the 
employer’s Blue Eagle, or, if it is a 
violation of a permanent code, to 
refer the case to the Attorney Gen- 
eral for court action or to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. The courts 
have power to fine a violator $500 
for each day of violation; the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission may issue a 
Cease and Desist Order which is en- 
forceable through the courts. 

The law provides this mechanism 
to prevent the chiseler from exploit- 
ing the NRA for his own ends to the 
detriment of others. It is one of 
Labor’s most vital tasks to see that 
it is effectively used, that chiselers are 
caught and not permitted to destroy 
a code’s effect. 

In addition to its Compliance Divi- 
sion, which deals with all types of code 
violation, N. R. A. has an agency 
charged with the special duty of set- 
tling labor disputes and dealing with 
violations of Section 7a of the Re- 
covery Act. This is the National 
Labor Board. 

A description of these two agencies 
follows, defining the type of labor vio- 
lation handled by each. 


National and Regional Labor Boards 


The National Labor Board was es- 
tablished on August 5 by executive 
order of the President, at the request 
of the Industrial and Labor Advisory 
Boards of N. R. A. Its 17 regional 
boards were set up by the national 
board in October and November, 
1933. 

The national and regional boards 
are set up according to the same gen- 
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eral plan. Each board has an im- 
partial chairman, and an equal num- 
ber of labor and employer representa- 
tives. Most of the boards have five 
members representing labor and five 
representing employers; and in some 
cases there are assistant impartial 
chairmen. 

Senator Wagner is chairman of the 
National Labor Board; its five labor 
representatives are members of the 
N. R. A. Labor Advisory Board, and 
likewise its five employer representa- 
tives are members of the N. R. A. In- 
dustrial Advisory Board. It also has 
an executive staff who assist in medi- 
ating or conciliating labor disagree- 
ments, and the U. S. Department of 
Labor cooperates by assigning medi- 
ators when needed. 

The National and Regional Labor 
Boards deal with aJl cases where a 
strike or lockout is either threatened 
or in effect, (except cases where very 
few workers are concerned and where 
a local compliance agency can bring 
settlement). They also hear and de- 
termine all violations of Section 7a of 
the Recovery Act, and may arbitrate 
any differences jointly submitted by 
employers and workers. In settling 
disputes, the boards may either medi- 
ate, conciliate or arbitrate. 

Cases where employees are denied 
the right to organize, where workers 
are interfered with in their efforts to 
organize or where organized workers 
are prevented from bargaining col- 
lectively with their employers come 
under the National Labor Board and 
its regional boards. Such cases should 
be submitted to the nearest regional 
labor board. This regional board 
may call in any of the executive staff 
of the National Labor Board. If it 
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can not reach a satisfactory decision 
the case may be passed on to the Na- 
tional Labor Board. Only the na- 
tional board has the power to insti- 
tute court proceedings. 


N. R. A. Compliance Division 


The mechanism for gaining com- 
pliance with code labor provisions in 
general is being built up gradually as 
the different industries come under 
code control. In textiles and in bitu- 
minous coal, compliance agencies have 
already been set up under the code for 
the industry; in the oil industry, cases 
of noncompliance are handled by the 
Department of the Interior; other in- 
dustries are taking steps to establish 
compliance agencies under their codes. 
Until these agencies are established, 
all cases of noncompliance not covered 
by the National Labor Board (except 
in textiles, oil and bituminous coal) 
will be handled directly by the N.R.A. 
Compliance Division; after any in- 
dustry has established its own com- 
pliance agency, cases will be referred 
directly to it. The National Compli- 
ance Board, however, always remains 
a court of last appeal for any case 
- which can not be settled by an indus- 
trial code agency. 

The N. R. A. Compliance Division 
is headed by a national compliance 
director, Mr. W. H. Davis. The 
compliance director has three as- 
sistant directors— for administra- 
tion, for labor and for trade prac- 
tices. He is also chairman of the 
National Compliance Board, consist- 
ing of two other members, one from 
the N. R. A. Labor Advisory Board 
and one from the N. R. A. Industrial 
Advisory Board. The National 
Compliance Board is the policy-mak- 
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ing agency of the division; it takes 
action on cases where compliance has 
not been gained by subordinate agen- 
cies; and it is the only compliance 
agency which has power to remove a 
Blue Eagle or to take enforcement 
action through the courts or the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

Under the national compliance di- 
rector, 26 district compliance direc- 
tors have already been set up, each 
with a lawyer and staff to assist him. 
These district directors were until 
recently district representatives of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
but are now under N. R. A. 

All cases where an employer is not 
living up to wage or hour provisions 
of codes, or other provisions govern- 
ing working conditions (except in bi- 
tuminous coal, oil, and textiles), 
should come before the district com- 
pliance directors, unless a code au- 
thority has been duly authorized to 
handle that particular type of com- 
plaint. 

In industries where no permanent 
code has yet been approved by the 
President and employers are operat- 
ing under “P. R. A.”—the Presi- 
dent’s Reemployment Agreement— 
cases of noncompliance come under 
the local compliance boards of the 
town or city concerned. These boards 
were appointed by the local N. R. A. 
committee chairman to carry out 
P. R. A., which will be in effect until 
December 31, 1933. They consist 
of a chairman and six members who 
volunteer their services— two mem- 
bers representing labor, two for em- 
ployers, one for consumers and one 
lawyer. Any case which this local 
volunteer compliance board does not 
succeed in settling is referred directly 
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to the national compliance director 


in Washington. 


How to Report a Violation 


First find out whether you are 
working under a code for your in- 
dustry, approved by the President, 
or whether you are under P. R. A. 
(President’s Reemployment Agree- 
ment). If you are under a code for 
your industry, get a copy of the code 
and find out exactly what its provi- 
sions are on the point in question. 
(Copies of codes may be had by writ- 
ing to your district compliance direc- 
tor; see list at end of this article). 
If you are under P. R. A., get a copy 
of the President’s Reemployment 
Agreement from your local compli- 
ance board (name and address of its 
chairman may be had at your post 


office). 


After you have found the provi- 
sions applying to the case in question, 
if you find that your employer is not 
living up to the code or the Reem- 
ployment Agreement, then report the 
noncompliance to your union execu- 


tive. If you are a union executive, 
then report the noncompliance in one 
of the following ways, according to 
the kind of infringement: 

1. If the employer is violating 
Section 7a of the N. I. R. A. by in- 
terfering with organization or pre- 
venting collective bargaining, or if a 
strike is threatened, then write at 
once to the impartial chairman of the 
nearest regional labor board or his 
secretary; you will find the list of re- 
gional chairmen at the end of this 
article. State carefully exactly what 
the code provides and state exactly 
how the employer fails to comply. 
Give as many facts and incidents from 
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your experience as you can, telling 
exactly what happened in each case. 
If you can get others to give any facts 
or evidence they may have, this also 
will help. If you get a notary public 
to notarize your statements this too 
will add weight to your report. 

2. If the employer is not comply- 
ing with a wage or hour provision 
of an approved code or any provision 
on working conditions other than 
those mentioned above, then write to 
your district compliance director. 
(See list of district compliance direc- 
tors.) As noted above, give as many 
facts and instances as you can, be 
careful that they are reported ac- 
curately, get others to add their re- 
ports to yours if possible, and, if pos- 
sible, have your statement notarized. 
By calling at the post office you can 
secure authorized blank forms for 
reporting noncompliance cases. It 
would be well to keep a supply of 
these forms on hand at the union office 
and use them for reporting. You will 
then be sure you are giving all the 
information needed, and in the form 
in which it can secure action most 
quickly. 

3. If you are working under 
P. R. A., report the noncompliance 
directly to your local compliance 
board. (Address can be secured at 
your post office. ) 

In making a report either to a la- 
bor board or a compliance agency, 
you need not fear that your name will 
be revealed. Both organizations 
have strict orders to keep all reports 
in strict confidence and not to reveal 
the identity of any reporter. 

In all reports be sure to give your 
name and address and that of the em- 
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ployer concerned. State carefully 
what kind of plant, shop, store or 
company the employer is operating 
and in what industry, (as: Shoe fac- 
tory, automobile repair shop, grocery 
store), and what kind of work is 
concerned in the code infringement, 
(as: Laborer’s work, cleaning, eleva- 
tor operator, mechanic). 
Examples: 
1. Under National Labor Board. 
Mr. John Sinclair, manager of the 
automobile plant, has in- 
terfered with the work of organizers 
and business agents of local union 
in his plant (cite in- 


stances). He has laid off employees 
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who were active in the union (give 
specific cases and your reasons for 
thinking the layoff was due to union 
affiliation) and his foremen have tried 
to intimidate workers who were con- 
sidering joining our local (cite cases 
and methods of intimidation used). 
2. Under District Compliance Di- 
rector. Mr. Thomas Brown, pro- 
prietor of the electrical 
manufacturing shop, is paying his 
laborers, sweepers and elevator oper- 
ators below the minimum wage pro- 
vided in the electrical code. State 


the wage rate required by code and 
the rates paid laborers, sweepers and 
elevator operators by Mr. Brown. 


NATIONAL LABOR BOARD PERSONNEL 


Senator Rospert F. Wacner, Chairman. 


For Industry: 
Watrer CLarK TEAGLE, president, Standard 
Oil Co.; Epwarp Nash Hur ey, financier and 
chairman, Board, Hurley Machine Co.; 
Gerarp Swope, General Electric Company; 
Austin Fincn, president, Thomasville Chair 
Co., Thomasville, N. C.; Louis E. Kirstein, 
vice-president, Wm. Filene’s Sons Co., Boston. 


For Labor: 
May. Geo. L. Berry, president, International 
Pressmen’s & Assistants’ Union, Pressmen’s 
Home, Tennessee; Dr. Leo WoLMAn, chair- 
man, Labor Advisory Board; Joun L. Lewis, 
president, United Mine Workers of America; 
Rev. Francis J. Haas, director, National 
Catholic School of Social Service; WuILLIAM 
Green, president, American Federation of 
Labor. 
Executive Staff 


Dr. Wituiam L. Letserson, Secretary of the 
Board. 

Joun D. Moors, Technical Adviser to the Board. 

Benepicr Wotr, Executive Officer. 

Mitton Panpier, General Counsel of the Na- 
tional Labor Board. 

Jesse I. MiLter and Heser BLANKENHORN, As- 
sistants to the Chairman. 


Mrs. Beatrice M. SrTern, Assistant Executive 
Officer. 
Pau M. Herzoc, Assistant Secretary. 


REGIONAL Lasor Boarps 
Chairmen and Secretaries 


Hon. Marion Smiru, Atlanta, Ga. (Chairman). 

Mr. Georce W. RaMAkeR, 524 Federal Bidg,, 
Atlanta, Ga. (Secretary). 

Jupce J. Burns, Court House, Boston, Mass. 
(Devonshire 9288) (Chairman). 

Mr. S. C. Bartetrt, Jr., 460 Federal Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. (Secretary). 

Rev. RupotPu Eicuorn, President, Canisius Col- 
lege, Buffalo, N. Y. (Chairman). 

Dr. Ropert Hutcuins, 605 Old Federal Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. (Chairman). 

Dr. Wm. E. WICKENDEN, Case School of Ap- 
plied Sciences, Cleveland, Ohio (President). 

Mr. Cuas. B. Barnes, Room 824, Guarantee 
Title Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio (Secretary). 

Hon. Apner E. LARNeED, 848 First National Bank 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich. (Chairman). 

JoserH S. SHERER, above address (Secretary). 

Dr. Srantey Courter, c/o Eli & Lilly, 2300 
Riley Street, Indianapolis, Ind. (Chairman). 

Dr. J. L. Lzomwarp, 202 Federal Bldg., Los An- 
geles, Calif. (Chairman). 

Hon. Nett Cronin, Buckingham Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. (Chairman). 





NATIONAL LABOR BOARD PERSONNEL 


Witt1aM Huoues, 718 New York Life Bidg. 
(Secretary). 

Hon. G. W. Acer, 45 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. (Chairman). 

Rev. P. WynuHoven, 312 Louisiana Bldg., New 
Orleans, La. (Chairman). 

Mr. Cuas. H. Locan, 313 Louisiana Bldg., New 
Orleans, La. (Secretary). 

Dr. Jacos Bitiixopr, 124 North 15th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (Chairman). 

Pror. Davin A. McCasz, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. (Chairman). 

Dr. Tuomas S. BAKER, President, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Juvce Jesse McDonatp, 56 Olive Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. (Chairman). 

Frank C. Rertty, 516 Mississippi Valley Trust 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. (Secretary). 

Hon. CuHaAs. Reynowps, Seattle, Wash. (Chair- 
man). 

Mr. CHas. W. Hope, 308 Federal Office Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash. (Secretary). 

Hon. Gero. Creer, 324 Custom House, San 
Francisco, Calif. (Chairman). 

Westey O. Asu, above address (Secretary). 


N. R. A. Compiiance Division 
District Compliance Directors 


Atlanta: Georgia—WiLiiam L. MiTcHELL, 504 
Post Office Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

Birmingham: Alabama—Jonn E. Appicxs, 257 
Federal Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 

Boston: Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Maine, 
Vermont, Rhode Island and eastern Connecti- 
cut—Hucu D. Butter, 1800 Customhouse, 
Boston, Mass. 

Buffalo: Western New York—Frep M. Ray- 
BURN, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. Buffalo, 
a %. 

Charleston: South Carolina—Harotp JACKSON, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Charleston, 
. <. 

Chicago: Illinois and Wisconsin—Freperic L. 
Roserts, Suite 1706, 201 North Wells Street, 
Chicago, III. 

Cleveland: Ohio—Mrss Mary E. Woops, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dallas: Northern Texas and Oklahoma—SuHeEr- 
woop H. Avery, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Dallas, Tex. 
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Detroit: Michigan—A. J. Barnaup, 2213 First 
National Bank Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

Houston: Southern Texas—Ernest L. Tutt, 
Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Houston, Tex. 

Indianapolis: Indiana—Francis Weis, Cham- 
ber of Commerce Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jacksonville: Florida—Watrer N. Pearce, 13 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Kansas City: Western Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Colorado—Joun E. Wrenn, Care 
Chamber of Commerce, 1028 Baltimore 
Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 

Los Angeles: New Mexico, Arizona and south- 
ern California—CHARLEs W. Grusps, 1163 
South Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Louisville: Kentucky—Prentiss N. Terry, 408 
Federal Blidg., Louisville, Ky. 

Memphis: Tennessee and Arkansas—WILLIAM 
B. Henperson, 229 Federal Bldg., Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Minneapolis: Minnesota, North Dakota and 
South Dakota—Ernest M. ZwickkL, 213 Fed- 
eral Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

New Orleans: Louisiana and Mississippi—JoHN 
S. Gorr, 225-A Customhouse, New Orleans, 
La. ? 

New York: Eastern New York, New Jersey 
and western Connecticut—James F. Hopcsow, 
734 Customhouse, New York, N. Y. 

Norfolk: Maryland, Virginia and North Caro- 
lina—JosePH J. Skorup, Jr., 406 East Plume 
Street, Norfolk, Va. 

Philadelphia: Eastern Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware—Harry Sorensen, 933 Commercial 
Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pittsburgh: West Virginia and western Penn- 
sylvania—Witson K. Ray, Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Portland: Oregon and south Idaho—Franx Mes- 
SENGER, 215 New Post Office Bldg., Portland, 
Ore. 

St. Louis: Eastern Missouri and lowa-—THOMAS 
L. GavuKEL, Suite 1216, 506 Olive Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

San Francisco: Northern California, Nevada 
and Utah—E. Titpen Matrox, 311 Custom- 
house, San Francisco, Calif. 

Seattle: Washington, Montana, Wyoming and 
northern Idaho—Sumt H. BLaLock, 809 Fed- 
eral Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 





LABOR PROVISIONS OF CODES 


Advertising Specialty Manufacturing Industry 


Approved October 31, 1933. Effective date, 
November 13, 1933 


Maximum Hours: 


40 per week, with an allowance of 48 hours 
per week during seasonal rush periods, but no 
employee may work more than $20 hours during 
any 13-week period. Overtime 134 for all over 
40 hours per week. 


Exception: 


Managers or executives receiving at least 
$35 per week. 


Minimum Wages: 


35 cents per hour for men; 30 cents per hour 
for women. 


Other Labor Provisions: 


(1) Women doing the same work as men to 
receive same rate as men. 

(2) Apprentice and learners: to receive not 
less than 80 per cent of the minimum during six 
weeks’ learning period. This number to be 
limited to 8 per cent of employees in any plant. 

(3) Home work prohibited after the effective 
date. 

(4) For all employees engaged in printing op- 
erations: wage and hour provisions of this code 
to be superseded by wage and hour provision of 
Printing Industry Code when approved. (Ex- 
ecutive order.) 


Industrial Control: 


A committee composed of five representatives 
of the Advertising Specialty Manufacturing In- 
dustry, and of not more than three members 
appointed by the President, to cooperate with the 
Administrator as Planning and Fair Practice 
Agency. No explicit provision for Labor repre- 
sentation. 


Artificial Flower and Feather Industry 


Approved September 18, 1933. 
tember 25, 1933 


Effective Sep- 


Maximum Hours: 
40 per week, 8 per day. 


Minimum Wages: 


$15 per week for 40 hours. No reduction of 
hourly rate in effect July 1, 1933. Equitable 
adjustment for employees on an hourly rate 
whose hours have been reduced by the code, but 
whose wages have not been increased. 


Other Labor Regulations: 
Apprentices: 


Limited to 10 per cent of all employees; 
6-week period of apprenticeship ; minimum wage 
of $10 per week. 


Home Work: 


Home workers to receive same piece rate as 
factory workers. After January 1, 1934, not 
more than 50 per cent of home workers employed 
as of September 1, 1933. No home work per- 
mitted after May 1, 1934. All state laws regu- 
lating home work to be complied with. All 
home workers to be registered with Code 
Authority. 


Workers engaged at the same time in this and 
Other Industries: 
The Code shall apply only to such portion of 
any employee’s time as is applied to articles sub- 
ject to this Code. 


Industrial Control: 


Code Authority to consist of Administrator 
and seven members appointed by him represent- 
ing the Industry or any other interests the Ad- 
ministrator may designate. No explicit provision 
for Labor representation. 


Automobile Manufacturing Industry 


Approved August 26, 1933. Effective November 
5, 1933 


Maximum Hours: 


35 per week average over effective period of 
code. Maximum of 48 hours, 6 days in any one 
week. 


Exceptions: 

Maintenance and supervisory staff shall not 
exceed 42 hours per week averaged on an annual 
basis. Office and other salaried employees receiv- 
ing less than $35 per week: 40 hours per week 
averaged over the effective period of the code. 
For salaried employees receiving more than $35 
per week, no limit set. 


Minimum Wages: 


Factory Employees: 


In cities of 500,000 or over, 43 cents per hour; 
in cities 250,000 or over, 414% cents per hour; in 
cities less than 250,000, 40 cents per hour. 


Salaried Employees: 


In cities of 500,000 or over, $15 per week; in 
cities of 250,000 or over, $14.50 per week; in 
cities under 250,000, $14.00 per week. 
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Exceptions: 


Learners and women not doing same work as 
men (the number to be limited to 5 per cent 
of the total number of employees) to receive 
87% per cent of the minimum. 


Industrial Control: 


Enforcement and control under the Automobile 


Chamber of Commerce. 
No explicit provision for Labor representation. 


Boot and Shoe Industry 


Approved October 3, 1933. Effective date, 
October 14, 1933 


Maximum Hours: 


40 hours per week, with an allowance of 45 
hours maximum during any eight weeks of six 
months’ period. Overtime 1% for over 8 hours 
per day. 


Exceptions: 


(1) Outside salesmen, watchmen, firemen, 
cleaners, managers and executives receiving 
more than $35 per week. 

(2) Emergency, maintenance, repair crews, 
workers engaged in necessarily continuous pro- 
cesses. Overtime 1% for over 8 hours per day, 
45 per week. 


Minimum wages: 


(1) In cities of 250,000 or over: men, 37% 
cents per hour; women, 32% cents. 

(2) In cities of 20,000 to 250,000: men, 36% 
cents per hour; women, 31% cents. 

(3) In cities or towns of less than 20,000, and 
in all cities and towns of the South: men, 35 
cents per hour; women, 30 cents. 


Other Labor Provisions: 


Women to receive same rate as men for same 
work. Apprentices and learners to receive not 
less than 80 per cent of minimum. 

Physically handicapped employees may make 
mutually satisfactory agreements with their 
employers. 


Industrial Control: 


The National Boot and Shoe Manufacturers 
Association, the Administrative agency. A 
Planning and Fair Practice Agency is elected by 
the Board of the Association, to which Agency 
the President of the United States may appoint 
three members. 

No explicit provisions for Labor representation. 











Automatic Sprinkler Industry 


Approved October 9, 1933. Effective date, 
October 19, 1933 


Maximum Hours: 
40 hours per week. 


Exceptions: 
(1) Watchmen: 56 hours maximum. 


(2) Outside salesmen, managerial and execu- 
tive employees receiving more than $35 per week. 


Minimum Wages: 


(1) Construction labor (excepting common 
labor) 

(a) 37% cents per hour in Louisiana, Florida, 
Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, southern half of Arkansas, 
and Virginia. 

(4) 4334 cents per hour elsewhere. 

Common labor: to receive 80 per cent of the 
minimum wage, and to be restricted to 8 per 
cent of total employees. 

(2) Manufacturing labor (excepting watch- 
men): 40 cents per hour. Watchmen: 70 per 
cent of this minimum. 

(3) Accounting, clerical, office, service, sales 
(except boys) : 

(a) in cities of 500,000 or over: $15 per week. 

(5) in cities of 250,000 or over: $14.50 per 
week. 

(c) in cities of 2,500 or over: $14 per week. 


Office boys: 
80 per cent of these minimum rates. 


Industrial Control: 


The Code Authority to consist of three repre- 
sentatives of the Automatic Sprinkler Industry, 
and not more than three members without vote to 
be appointed by the President. 

No explicit provision for Labor representation. 


Automotive Parts and Equipment Manufacturing 
Industry 


Approved November 8, 1933. Effective Novem- 
ber 18, 1933 


Maximum Hours: 


40 hours per week, averaged over six months’ 
period from the effective date. Provided, how- 
ever, that such employees may be employed not 
more than six days or 48 hours in any one week. 


Exceptions: 


(1) Employees engaged in preparation, care 
and maintenance of plant, machinery, and facili- 
ties of and for production and in plant protec- 
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tion: Maximum of 42 hours averaged on an 
annual basis. 

(2) Employees engaged in executive, mana- 
gerial, or supervisory capacity receiving $35 per 
week, or more; other employees receiving $35 per 
week, or more; and outside sales people: No 
limitation. 


Minimum Wages: 


40 cents per hour for male employees; 35 cents 
per hour for female employees. 


Exceptions: 


(1) If the rate per hour for the same class of 
work on July 15, 1929, was less than the above 
specified minimums, the hour rate shall not be 
less than the rate paid on July 15, 1929, but in 
no event shall the minimum rate be less than 
8734 per cent in the North, and not less than 80 
per cent in certain specified states in the South, 
of the above specified minima. 

(2) Learners and apprentices: 80 per cent of 
the minimum rates; period of apprenticeship 
limited to three months; number limited to 5 per 
cent of total employees. 

(3) Office, clerical employees, and other em- 
ployees, except commission sales people, not 
explicitly covered by the code: $15 per week. 
Learners and apprentices not less than 80 per 
cent of minimum for three months’ period. 

(4) Persons handicapped because of age or 
physical or mental condition not included in the 
above wage provisions but shall not receive less 
than 80 per cent of the above minimums, and 
shall be limited to 5 per cent of total employees. 


Other Labor Regulations: 


(1) Female employees performing the same 
work as male employees shall receive the same 
rate of pay as these male employees. 

(2) Equitable adjustment in all pay schedules 
of factory employees above the minimum not 
later than 30 days from the effective date by 
employers who have not yet made such adjust- 
ments. 


Industrial Control: 


Code Authority, the Automotive Parts and 


Equipment Manufacturers, Inc. No provision 


for Labor representation. 


Asbestos Industry 

Approved November 1, 1933. Effective date, 
November 13, 1933 

Maximum Hours: 


40 hours per week, 8 hours per day, except in 
periods of seasonal rush or in emergency, when 
48 hours for a 6 weeks’ period are permitted, 
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provided the average for 6 months is not over 
40 hours per week. Overtime 1% for all over 
8 hours per day. 

Exceptions: 

(1) Tolerance of 10 per cent additional hours 
for: 

(a) care and maintenance crews; 

(+) watchmen, firemen, engineers; 

(c) shippers and delivery employees. 

(Overtime 1% for excess of an average of 44 
hours over a 6 weeks’ period.) 

(2) Workers engaged in necessarily continu- 
ous processes: 48 hours per week. 

(3) Outside sales and service employees; 
managerial, executive, supervisory, staff receiv- 
ing in excess of $35 per week: no limitation. 

(4) For emergency, maintenance or repair 
work: 48 hours; overtime 1% for work in excess 
of 48 hours per week. 

(5) Accounting, clerical, office, inside sales 
employees: 40 hours averaged over a 6 months’ 
period, with not more than 48 hours in any one 
week. 


Minimum Wages: 
Factory Workers: 

(1) In North: male, 40 cents per hour; female, 
35 cents per hour. 

(2) In South: 24% cents lower than above 
minimum. 


Accounting, clerical, sales, office employees: 
(1) In cities of 500,000 or more: $15 per week. 
(2) In cities of 250,000 or more: $14.50 per 
week. 
(3) In cities under 250,000: $14 per week. 


Other Labor Regulations: 

(1) Learners: during 6 weeks’ apprenticeship, 
to receive not less than 80 per cent of minimum 
for factory employees. 

(2) Office boys and girls: to receive 80 per 
cent of the minimum rate set for office, sales, 
accounting employees. 

(3) Total number of learners and office boys 
and girls not to exceed 5 per cent of total em- 
ployees. 

(4) Females doing the same work as male 
workers shall receive the same rate as the male 
workers. 

(5) Equitable adjustment of wages above the 
minima but under $35. 


Industrial Control: 

The Code Authority to consist of six voting 
members selected by the Asbestos Industry, and 
not more than three non-voting members ap- 
pointed by the President. No explicit provision 
for Labor representation. 
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Asphalt Shingle and Roofing Industry 


Approved November 6, 1933. Effective date, 
November 20, 1933 


Maximum Hours: 
40 hours per week, 8 hours per day (except 


during periods of seasonal requirements; over- 
time 1% for all over 40 hours per week). 


Exceptions: 


Watchmen: 56 hours in any 7-day period. 

Firemen: 44 hours in any 7-day period. 

Emergency, maintenance, emergency repair 
men. 


Minimum Wages: 


(1) 45 cents in the Pacific Coast section; 
(2) 40 cents in the Northern section; 
(3) 37% cents in the Southern section. 


Exceptions: 
(1) Accounting, clerical, office employees: $15 
per week. 


(2) Office boys and girls: 80 per cent of mini- 
mum, number not to exceed 3 per cent of total 
number of employees. 


(3) Female employees (other than female ac- 
counting, clerical, or office employees) not doing 
same work as men: 35 cents per hour. 


(4) Female employees doing same work as 
men to receive same rate as the men employees. 
Industrial Control: 


Code Authority composed of five members 
selected by the Industry; additional members, 
without vote, may be appointed by the President. 

No explicit provision for Labor representation. 


Bituminous Coal Industry 


Approved September 29, 1933. Effective date, 
October 9, 1933 


Maximum Hours: 


40 hours per week, 8 hours per day. 


Exceptions: 
(1) Emergency employees. 


(2) Supervisors, clerks, technicians, and a few 
others. 


Minimum Wages: 


Basic rate for: 

(1) Inside skilled labor: ranges from 70% 
cents per hour ($5.63 per day) in Montana, to 
421% cents per hour ($3.40 per day) in Alabama, 
Georgia, and parts of Tennessee. 

(2) Outside common labor: ranges from 60% 
cents per hour ($4.82 per day) in Montana, to 40 
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cents per hour ($3.20 per day) in Maryland, 
Virginia, etc. 


Other Labor Regulations: 
(1) Miners a right to a check-weighman of 


their own choosing. 


(2) Pay to be semi-monthly by lawful money 
or par check. 


(3) No deductions from employees’ pay, ex- 
cept by agreement, except in conformity with 
rules prescribed by the Administration. 

(4) No employee, except maintenance or 
supervisory men or those necessary to protect 
the property, shall be required to live in a com- 
pany house. 

(5) No employee shall be required to trade at 
a company store. 

(6) On January 15, 1934, there is to be a con- 
ference between representatives of employers, 
employees, and Administration concerning pos- 
sible changes in code provisions. 

(7) Provisions regarding settlement of differ- 
ences between employers and organized labor. 


Industrial Control: 


To administer the code the Bituminous Coal 
Industry is divided into five divisions, each of 
which is to establish subdivisions as necessary. 
Over each division and subdivision a Divisional, 
or Subdivisional Code Authority, all the mem- 
bers of which, except one appointed by the 
President and without vote, to be selected by 
the Industry. No explicit provision for Labor 
representation. 


Builders Supplies Trade Industry 


Approved October 3, 1933. Effective date, 
October 13, 1933 


Maximum Hours: 


40 hours per week. 


Exceptions: 

(1) Executives receiving at least $35 per week. 

(2) Outside salesmen, night and Sunday 
watchmen, branch yard managers. 

(3) Employees of dealers employing not more 
than two persons, in towns of less than 2,500 and 
of whose sales volume at least 6634 per cent is 
to persons engaged in agriculture, may work 48 
hours per week. 

(4) Yard foremen, truck drivers and their 
helpers: 44 hours per week. Time and one-half 
for hours over 44 per week. 


Minimum Wages: 


(1) Minimum wages in towns of $00,000 or 
over range from 35 cents per hour in Alabama, 
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Georgia, etc., to 50 cents per hour in New York. 


(2) In cities less than 500,000, but more than 
75,000, the rate shall be not less than 5 cents less 
than the minimum prescribed for that state, and 
not less than 10 cents less than that minimum in 
cities less than 75,000. 


Other Labor Regulations: 


(1) Maximum hours shall be reviewed by 
Code Authority three months after effective date 
and, if conditions warrant it, hours may be 
shortened to spread employment. 

(2) Employees receiving above minimum shall 
not have any pay reduced. 


Industrial Control: 


Code Authority to consist of seven members 
elected from the Directors of the National Fed- 
eration of Builders Supply Associations by such 
Directors. Administrator may appoint two ad- 
ditional members, and three non-voting members 
to Code Authority. 

No explicit provision for Labor representation. 


Bankers 


Approved, October 3, 1933. 
16, 1933 


Effective, October 


Maximum Hours: 
40 hours per week averaged over a period of 
13 consecutive weeks. 


Exceptions: 


(1) In times of unusual demand upon bank- 
ing facilities, employees may work 48 hours per 
week for a period not to exceed 16 consecutive 
weeks in any calendar year. Such increase in 
hours to be reported monthly to the Banking 
Code Committee. 


(2) Extra work and longer hours in connec- 
tion with periodic examination by Federal or 
State Banking Authorities exempted from pro- 
visions of the code. 

(3) Employees in a managerial or executive 
capacity who receive more than $35 per week. 

(4) Night watchmen. 

(5) Employees in banking institutions employ- 
ing not more than two persons in towns of less 
than 2,500 population and not part of a larger 
trade area. 


Minimum Wages: 


(1) $15 per week in cities of over 500,000. 

(2) $14.50 per week in cities between 250,000 
and 500,000. 

(3) $14 per week in cities between 2,500 and 
250,000. 

(4) In towns of less than 2,500 the wages of 
all classes of employees shall be increased not 
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less than 20 per cent, provided that they shall not 
require an increase in wages to more than $12 
per week. 


Other Labor Regulations: 


(1) Apprentices may be paid during a con- 
tinuous period of not more than six months at 
the rate of 80 per cent of the foregoing minimum. 
Such apprentices shall be limited to one for every 
20 employees, or a fraction thereof. 


(2) No reduction of compensation above the 
minimum provided by the code notwithstanding 
reduction of hours. 


Industrial Control: 


Code Authority, a Banking Code Committee 
consisting of 15 representatives of the American 
Bankers’ Association and a representative, or 
representatives, without vote, appointed by the 
President of the United States. No explicit pro- 
vision for Labor representation. 


Boiler Manufacturing Industry 


Approved, October 3, 1933. 
16, 1933 


Effective, October 


Maximum Hours: 


In any labor operations: 40 hours per week, 
8 hours per day, 5 days per week. Other workers, 
40 hours per week. 


Exceptions: 


(1) When necessary to work less than 40 
hours, time may be divided by agreement, to 
lessen number of days per week, but in no case 
more than 9 hours per day. 

(2) In cases of emergency, production, repair, 
or erection work: Excess time shall be paid at 
a rate of not less than 1% times the rate for 
shop work; and not less than double time for all 
repair, renewal and construction and/or erection 
work. 

(3) Executive, administrative, and supervisory 
employees, and traveling and commission sales 
people: no limitation. 


Minimum Wages: 


For labor operations: 34 cents per hour in the 
South, and 40 cents per hour for the rest of the 
United States. 

For other employees: $15 per week. 


Exceptions: 
(1) Office boys and girls: not less than 80 per 
cent of the minimum wage; number to be limited 
to 5 per cent of the total number of employees. 
(2) Old or partially disabled employees, and 
watchmen: in no case be paid less than 80 per 
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cent of the minimum for labor operations; num- 
ber limited to 2 per cent of total employees. 


Other Labor Regulations: 


(1) Ne new apprentices, except on the ap- 
proval of the Administrator. 

(2) Wage differentials for all operations to 
be equitably readjusted, and in no case decreased. 


Industrial Control: 

Code Authority, the American Boiler Manu- 
facturers Association’s Committee of Industrial 
Recovery. Administrator may appoint one or 
more representatives, without vote, to the Com- 


mittee. 
No provision for Labor representation. 


Buff and Polishng Wheel Industry 


Approved, October 3, 1933. Effective, October 
13, 1933 
Maximum Hours: 

40 hours per week. Allowance of 45 hours 
maximum during any eight weeks of six months’ 
period (first period to begin on effective date of 
code). Overtime one and one-third for over 8 
hours a day. 


Exemptions: 

(1) Outside salesmen, watchmen, firemen, 
cleaners, and employees in 2 managerial or 
executive capacity who receive more than $35 
per week. 

(2) In necessarily continuous processes, no 
limit is set, but overtime of one and one-third for 
hours in excess of 8 per day, or 45 per week. 

(3) Employees doing emergency, maintenance 
and repair work. Overtime, one and one-third 
for hours over 8 per day, or 45 per week. 


Minimum Wages: 


(1) Cities of 250,000 or over: 37% cents per 
hour for men; 32% cents per hour for women. 

(2) Cities of 20,000 to 250,000: 36%4 cents for 
men; 3114 cents for women. 

(3) Cities or towns of less than 20,000: 35 
cents per hour for men; 30 cents for women. 

(4) In specified States of the South: 35 cents 
per hour for men; 30 cents for women. 


Other Labor Regulations: 


(1) Women to receive the same pay as men 
for the same work. 

(2) Apprentices and learners not less than 80 
per cent of the above minimums. 

(3) Partially disabled, infirm, physically 
handicapped employees and their employers may 
make mutually satisfactory wage agreements. 
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(4) Unskilled employees receiving above the 
minimum not to be reduced. 

(5) Guaranteed minimums whether on time 
or piece-work basis. 

(6) Equitable adjustment of pay schedules 
above the minimum to be made within 30 days 
after approval of code where not already made 
under the PRA. 


Industrial Control: 


Code Authority, the National Boot and Shoe 
Manufacturers’ Association. A Planning and 
Fair Practice Agency to be elected by the Board 
of Directors of the Association. The President 
may appoint three members, without vote. No 
explicit provision for Labor representation. 


Buffing and Polishing Composition Industry 


Approved, November 4, 1933. Effective, Novem- 
ber 4, 1933 


Maximum Hours: 


Factory employees, mechanical workers and 
artisans: 40 hours per week, 8 per day. 


Exceptions: 


(1) In period of emergency such employees 
may be allowed to work 48 hours per week dur- 
ing six weeks of any six months’ period, provided, 
however, that the average over this period shall 
not exceed 40 hours per week; time and one- 
third for hours in excess of 8 per day, or 40 
per week. 

(2) A tolerance of 10 per cent additional 
hours over the above 40 for employees engaged 
in the preparation, care, and maintenance of 
plant, machinery and production facilities, stock 
and shipping clerks, delivery employees, and 
non-producing supervisors, provided that such 
tolerance shall not result in such employees 
working in excess of an average of 44 hours per 
week over any two months’ period. Time and 
one-third for all work in excess of 40 hours per 
week, or 8 hours per day. 

(3) Employees engaged in a managerial or 
executive capacity receiving more than $35 per 
week, traveling salesmen, no limitation. 

(4) Watchmen: 48 hours per week. 

(5) Accounting, clerical, service, sales, or 
office employees: 40 hours per week averaged in 
any two months’ period, not more than 48 hours 
in any one week. 


Minimum Wages: 
40 cents per hour. 
Exceptions: 


(1) 32% cents per hour for employees en- 
gaged in light and repetitive work. 
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(2) Learners, for a ten weeks’ period, 80 per 
cent of the minimum wage; number to be limited 
to 10 per cent of the total employees, not more 
than 10 employees in any one plant. 

(3) Watchmen: $13 per week for a work 
week of not more than 48 hours. 

(4) $15 per week for accounting, clerical, 
service, sales, or other office employees (com- 
pensation im excess of the minimum not to be 
reduced, despite reduction of hours). 

(5) Office boys and girls, and messengers: 80 
per cent of the minimum for accounting, clerical, 
service, sales and office employees; number to 
be limited to 10 per cent of total employees, not 
more than 5 employees in any one plant. 


Other Labor Regulations: 


(1) Minimum wages to be guaranteed whether 
on the basis of time or piece-work. 

(2) Differences in hourly rates for all opera- 
tions shall be equitably readjusted and in no 
case decreased. 

(3) Each member of the Industry to report 
all such adjustments made since May Ist, 1933, 
to the Code Authority within 30 days after 
effective date. 

(4) Women to receive the same rate as men 
for the same work. 

(5) Ne reclassification of the functions of 
employees. 


Industrial Control: 


Code Authority, the Executive Committee of 
the Buffing and Polishing Composition Manu- 
facturers’ Association; two representatives may 
be elected by non-members, and not more than 
three representatives, without vote, may be ap- 
pointed by the President. No explicit provision 
for Labor representation. 


Buff and Polishing Wheel Industry 


Approved, November 4, 1933. 
November 4, 1933 


Effective date, 


Provisions as to maximum hours, minimum 
wages, other labor regulations are the same as 
those in the code for the Buffing and Polishing 
Composition Industry. 


Code Authority: 


The Executive Committee of the Buff and 
Polishing Wheel Manufacturers’ Association. 
Two representatives may be appointed by non- 
members, three representatives by the President. 
No explicit provision for Labor representation. 
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Business Furniture, Storage Equipment, and 
Filing Supply Industry 
Approved, November 4, 1933. Effective, Novem- 
14, 1933 


Maximum Hours: 


40 hours per week, 8 hours per day; except 
that to meet peak demands, 48 hours per week, 
10 hours per day, for not more than six weeks 
in any six months’ period, are permitted. Time 
and one-half for work on Sundays and legal 
holidays, or beyond 9 consecutive hours per day, 
plus an interval of not more than one hour. 


Exceptions: 


(1) Service employees engaged away from 
the plant, department foremen, repair crews. 

(2) Maintenance and repair work. involving 
break-downs or protection of life and property, 
no limitation but time and one-half for all work 
in excess of the maximum hours. 

(3) Firemen and engineers: 10 per cent toler- 
ance above the maximum hours. 

(4) Watchmen: may work 84 hours in two 


weeks on alternate shifts of 36 and 48 hours per 
week. 


(5) Outside salesmen and those employed in 
a managerial or executive capacity receiving at 
least $35 a week, no limitation. 


Minimum Wages: 
Factory Workers: 


Male, 40 cents per hour; female workers, 40 
cents for Steel Office Furniture, Steel Shelving 
and Steel Locker Division; 35 cents for Visible 
Filing Equipment Division. 


Office and Salaried Employees: 


(1) In cities of 500,000 or more: $15 per week. 


(2) In cities of 250,000 or more: $14.50 per 
week. 


(3) In cities under 250,000: $14 per week. 


Other Labor Regulations: 


(1) Learners: 80 per cent of the minimum 
wage paid for the same class of work they may 
be learning up to 40 cents per hour. Learners 
to be limited to 5 per cent of employees. 


(2) Female employees doing the same work 
as male workers to receive the same rate as the 
male workers. 


(3) Wage differentials above the minimum 
are to be equitably readjusted, if not already 
made since June 15, 1933, and in no case re- 
duced. Each member of the Industry to report 
such adjustments to the Code Authority within 
30 days after effective date. 
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(4) Minimum guaranteed for the workers on 
piece-work or time work. 


(5) Employees who by reason of a disability 
or infirmity are able to do only light work may 
receive less than the minimum, but not less than 
80 per cent of the minimum specified. Total of 
such employees, not more than § per cent of total 
employees. 


Industrial Control: 


The Code Authority, National Emergency 
Committee, consisting of members elected by the 
Industry, to which the President may appoint 
not more than three non-voting members. No 
explicit provision for Labor representation. 


Beet Sugar Industry 


Approved, October 27, 1933. 
ber 6, 1933 


Effective, Novem- 


Maximum Hours: 
Factory Workers: 
40 hours per week, 8 hours per day. 
Accounting, Clerical, Sales, Office Employees: 
40 hours per week. 
Exceptions: 


(1) Outside salesmen, managerial, executive, 
or supervisory staff receiving more than $35 
per week, no limitation. 

(2) Watchmen: maximum of $4 hours in any 
two weeks’ period. 

(3) During the receiving of the beet crop and 
the manufacture of sugar therefrom (not more 
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than 120 days in each season in States other than 
California, or more than 135 days): 

(a) Accounting, clerical, office and sales em- 
ployees: 48 hours per week, 8 hours per day; 

(b) Factory workers: 56 hours per week, 8 
hours per day. 

(4) Emergency employees, repair men: time 
and one-third for each hour in excess of 8 hours 
per day. 

(5) Employees engaged in receiving the beet 
crop from, or delivery of pulp to, farmers. 


Minimum Wages: 
Factory Workers: 
32% cents per hour. 
Accounting, Clerical, Sales, Office Employees: 


(1) In cities of 500,000 or more: $15 per week. 

(2) In cities of 250,000 or more: $14.50 per 
week. 

(3) In cities under 250,000: $14 per week. 


Other Labor Regulations: 


(1) No reduction of rates above the minimum. 


(2) Equitable adjustment of hourly wage rates 
when hours are reduced by reason of the code. 


(3) Minimum guaranteed for the workers on 
time basis or on piece work. 
Industrial Control: 


The Code Authority to consist of an Adminis- 
trative Committee appointed by the Industry. No 
explicit provision for Labor representation. 


(To be continued in January) 





AN OPEN LETTER TO THE MEMBERS OF 
FEDERAL UNIONS 


Fellow Workers: 


The Open Letter from President 
Green of the American Federation 
of Labor is the first of a series of 
letters telling of the part that labor 
is playing and is to play under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. 
This Act is making great changes in 
the ways we live and work together. 

We must study and understand 
these new ways of living and working 
together. 

We must find out how each one of 
us can best play our part. 

We must learn how the labor move- 
ment can be of the greatest service 
to all of us. 

. We must protect our hours, wages, 
and working conditions now—in 1933 
and in 1934. 

_We must also look toward a future 
in which the worker is to have a secure 
life and an abundant life. 


We must find out what steps we 
should take, one after another, to at- 
tain this better life. 

We cannot stand still. We shall 
either go forward or slip back. 

You can readily see why we think 
it is important to send you these OPEN 


‘LETTERS dealing with such matters. 


Read these letters carefully. Discuss 
them among yourselves and especially 
with your local officers to whom I am 
sending copies of the Act. Write me 
personally so that we here in the Fed- 
eration may more fully understand in 
what ways we can be of service. Let 
us all work together in our common 
cause. 


Fraternally yours, 


FRANK Morrison, Secretary, 
American Federation of Labor. 


AN OPEN LETTER FROM PRESIDENT GREEN 


Fellow Workers: 


The National Industrial Recovery 
Act, as we all know, has opened up 
a new era for labor. It is an era in 
which labor will have greater oppor- 
tunities than those of the past and also 
greater responsibilities. I have often 
wished that I could talk face to face 
with the thousands of members in the 
labor movement. Since I cannot do 
this, I have decided to write you from 
time to time letters dealing with some 
of the more important situations that 
confront us. 
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In this letter I want to discuss with 
you the National Industrial Recovery 
Act itself. Of course, in a letter that 
is necessarily brief, I can only call your 
attention to the more important as- 
pects of the Act. I am, however, 
sending a copy of the Act to your 
Secretary so that you may read it in 
full. 


The Act to Benefit Both Employer 
and Worker 


The National Industrial Recovery 
Act is definitely intended to benefit 
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both industry and labor. The first 
paragraph of the Act states the policy 
of Congress, and these words are 
used, among others: 


It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of Congress . . . to increase the con- 
sumption of industrial and agricul- 
tural products by increasing purchas- 
ing power, to reduce and relieve un- 
employment, to improve standards of 
labor, and otherwisé to rehabilitate 
industry and to conserve natural re- 
sources. 


In other words, this Act is supposed 
to help the worker as well as the em- 
ployer. Labor and capital should 
cooperate to bring about recovery. 


The Right to Organize and to Bar- 
gain Collectively 


Section 7 (a) of the Act is most 
important to the worker. This sec- 
tion, by national law, establishes our 
right to organize without interference 
from employers and our right to bar- 
gain collectively through representa- 
tives of our own choosing. It also 
commands employers to carry out such 
provisions concerning hours, wages, 
and other conditions of employment 
as may be approved by the President 
of the United States in the code of 
fair competition of any industry. 

There have been so many false 
statements and misunderstandings of 
the provisions of Section 7 (a) that I 
am sure you will wish to read them 
just as they stand in the law. 


Section 7 (a) Every code of fair 
competition, agreement and license 
approved, prescribed, or issued under 
this Act shall contain the following 
conditions : 
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(1) That employees shall have the 
right to organize and bargain collec- 
tively through representatives of their 
own choosing, and shall be free from 
the interference, restraint, or coercion 
of employers of labor, or their agents, 
in the designation of such representa- 
tives or in self-organization or in other 
concerted activities for the purpose of 
collective bargaining or other mutual 
aid or protection; 

(2) That no employee and no one 
seeking employment shall be required 
as a condition of employment to join 
any company union or to refrain from 
joining, organizing, or assisting a la- 
bor organization of his own choosing; 
and 

(3) That employers shall comply 
with the maximum hours of labor, 
minimum rates of pay, and other con- 
ditions of employment, approved or 
prescribed by the President. 


Section 7 (a) has been talked about 
so much that we sometimes overlook 
the importance to the workers of 
Section 7 (b) and Section 7 (c). 


Collective Agreements Encouraged 


Section 7 (b) makes it the duty of 
the President of the United States to 
encourage mutual agreements be- 
tween employers and employees on 
maximum hours, minimum wages and 
other conditions of employment. 
Mutual agreements that are approved 
by the President become part of the 
law for the industry concerned. I 
quote below, this section, so that you 
may have the exact words: 


Section 7 (b) The President shall, 
so far as practicable, afford every op- 
portunity to employers and employees 
in any trade or industry or sub-divi- 
sion thereof with respect to which the 
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conditions referred to in clauses (1) 
and (2) of subsection (a) prevail, 
to establish by mutual agreement, the 
standards as to the maximum hours 
of labor, minimum rates of pay, and 
such other conditions of employment 
as may be necessary in such trade or 
industry or subdivision thereof to ef- 
fectuate the policy of this title; and 
the standards established in such 
agreements, when approved by the 
President, shall have the same effect 
as a code of fair competition, ap- 
proved by the President. . . . 


The President’s Power to Fix Wages, 
Hours, and Working Conditions 


But suppose that such a mutual 
agreement is not reached. The Re- 
covery Act gives the President power 
to fix for an industry maximum hours, 
minimum wages (by classes of occupa- 
tions) and other conditions of em- 


ployment. This, too, becomes a part 
of the law for that industry. I urge 
you to read what the Recovery Act 
says on this matter in Section 7 (c). 


Section 7 (c) Where no such mu- 
tual agreement has been approved by 
the President he may investigate the 
labor practices, policies, wages, hours 
of labor, and conditions of employ- 
ment in such trade or industry or sub- 
division thereof; and upon the basis 
of such investigations, and after such 
hearings as the President finds ad- 
visable, he is authorized to prescribe a 
limited code of fair competition fixing 
such maximum hours of labor, mini- 
mum rates of pay, and other condi- 
tions of employment in the trade or 
industry or subdivision thereof in- 
vestigated as he finds to be necessary 
to effectuate the policy of this act, 
which shall have the same effect as a 
code of fair competition approved by 
the President. .. . The President 
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may differentiate according to expe- 
rience and skill of the employees af- 
fected and according to the locality of 
employment; but no attempt shall be 
made to introduce any classification 
according to the nature of the work 
involved which might tend to set a 
maximum as well as a minimum wage. 


How Codes Are Made 


Under the Recovery Act, “Codes 
of fair competition” are worked out 
for our various industries. This is 
done in the following manner. A 
group—which must be “truly repre- 
sentative” of the employers of the in- 
dustry—submits a proposed code to 
the National Recovery Administra- 
tion. After preliminary conferences, 
a public hearing on the code is held, 
and at this hearing any person affected 
by the code will be heard. At such 
hearings, we make certain that. the 
cause of labor is represented by the 
American Federation of Labor and 
its affliated unions. After the public 
hearing, there are likely to be many 
conferences and committee meetings. 
Eventually, a code is prepared that is 
approved by the President. When 
approved, this code becomes a part 
of the law of the land for the indus- 
try. Violations of these codes by em- 
ployers are subject to severe penalty. 


A New Era for Labor 


Such are for us the main provisions 
of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. In later letters, I want to tell 
in more detail of the governmental 
machinery that has been set up to ad- 
minister the codes of fair competition. 
It is most important that everyone 
should know what this machinery is 
and how it works. Only by knowing 
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this can you really cooperate with the 
President of the United States to 
bring about recovery and to open up 
a new era for labor. All of us under- 
stand perfectly well that our first step 
is the formation of strong unions in 
all industries. With that accom- 
plished, we can move forward to meet 
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our new opportunities and responsi- 
bilities. 


Fraternally yours, » 


WILLIAM GREEN, President, 
American Federation of Labor. 


COMMENTS ON PRESIDENT GREEN’S LETTER 


Question: Does the Recovery Act 
encourage organization of employers 
in an industry? Answer: Yes, the 
codes of fair competition are to be 
proposed by a “truly representative” 
group or association of an industry or 
part thereof. 


Question: Has the Recovery Act 
actually stimulated the development 
of trade associations and other forms 
of organization among employers? 
Answer: Yes, greatly. 


Question: Does the Recovery Act 
encourage organization among work- 
ers? Answer: Yes. Read Section 7 
(a). We are by law given the right 
to organize and to make collective 
bargains. There can be no true col- 
lective bargaining unless there are 
strong unions that are free from the 
control of employers. In Section 7 
(b) the President pledges that op- 
portunity shall be afforded to workers 
and employees to enter into collective 
agreements. 


Question: Has the Recovery Act 
actually stimulated the development 
of unions among workers? Answer: 
Yes, greatly. 


Question: Does the Administra- 
tion expect the organization of work- 


ers tocontinue? Answer: Everybody 
does. General Johnson in a public 
address said that the first and funda- 
mental idea of the Act is ‘“‘organiza- 
tion to the ultimate,” for both indus- 
try and labor. 


Question: Does the Recovery Act 
compel either employers or workers 
to organize? Answer: No; it as- 
sumes that both parties will have 
enough common sense to see how im- 
portant it is for them to organize in - 
order to be benefited by the Act. In- 
dustry must organize if it wishes to 
propose codes of fair competition. 
Labor must organize if it wishes to 
meet employers on equal terms. 


Question: Are company unions 
illegal under the National Industrial 


Recovery Act? Answer: No. It is, 
of course, illegal for an employer to 
bring pressure on an employee to join 
a company union. 


Question: What should be our at- 
titude toward a company union that 
is already in existence? Answer: If 
the employer brings no improper pres- 
sure on the workers to join the com- 
pany union, we have no grievance that 
can be taken to any agency set up 
under the codes of fair competition. 
By quiet argument and peaceful 
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methods, we ought to be able to per- 
suade all workers to join our union. 
When we have done this, the problem 
of the company union has dis- 
appeared. 


Question: Suppose that a code for 
an industry has been approved by the 
President and put into effect? May 
it thereafter be changed? Answer: 
Yes. A code is almost certain to con- 
tain provisions stating how it may be 
amended. Even if it contains no such 
provisions, the Recovery Act confers 
upon the President power to modify. 


Question: Do the codes of fair 
competition fix all matters with re- 
spect to hours and wages by law? 
Answer: No, they set maximum hours 
and minimum wages and then leave 
the rest to later adjustment. Collec- 
tive bargaining is the standard way to 
make this later adjustment. 


Question: Do the codes ever con- 
tain minimum wage scales for semi- 
skilled and skilled workers? Answer: 
A few codes have such scales, but 
only a few. It is hardly possible to 
determine what such scales should be 
unless there has been a long history 
of collective bargaining in industry. 


Question: Do the codes protect the 
earnings of the semi-skilled and 
skilled workers? Answer: Usually 
a code tries.to protect the wages in 
these higher brackets by some gen- 
eral regulation. This does not work 
out very well. In the long run, la- 
bor’s real protection depends upon 
collective bargaining through strong 
unions. 


Question: Should workers try to 
get into the codes definite statements 
of rates of pay for the higher paid 
grades of work? Answer: Probably 
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not. The best plan is to develop 
strong unions which can then engage 
in collective bargaining with the em- 
ployers. 


Question: How are the codes to be 
administered? Answer: The details 
of administration, and especially the 
details of securing compliance, have 
not all been worked out. In general, 
under the President there is an Ad- 
ministrator ; under the Administrator 
are his assistants and deputies. The 
Administrator is the key person in 
this organization. To aid in the ad- 
ministration of a given code, a “‘Code 
Authority” or committee of the in- 
dustry is set. Usually the President 
adds to this Code Authority persons 
without vote who are to represent 
the government. 


Question: Is labor represented on 
the Code Authority of an industry? 


Answer: Only occasionally in specific 


terms. We believe that, as a mini- 
mum, one of the non-voting members 
should always be a representative of 
labor. 


Question: What can a labor repre- 
sentative on the Code Authority ac- 
complish without vote? Answer: At 
meetings of the Code Authority he 
can present the point of view of labor 
on matters up for discussion, and he 
can carry back to labor an under- 
standing of the problems that con- 
front the industry. There is here a 
chance for constructive work in the 
promotion of understanding and co- 
operative action. Then, too, since 
the Code Authority is usually author- 
ized to recommend changes in the 
code to the President, it is well for 
labor to be advised what changes are 
being recommended. 
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Question: Do the codes provide for 
Industrial Relations Boards to adjust 
difficulties that may arise? Answer: 
Very few codes have this provision. 
We wish that such a provision was in 
the code for every major industry 
and we must try to have such boards 
created. 


Question: Have the codes been 
violated by employers? Answer: 
Yes, by some employers. Often this 
is because they do not know how to 
handle the codes properly. Some- 
times it is because they deliberately 
intend to violate. Most employers, 
and all the worthwhile employers, try 
to play fair. 


Question: Should labor report vio- 
lations if they occur? Answer: Yes, 
after making quite certain there is 


really a violation. 


Question: What is the best way to 
deal with violations of the code? 
Answer: The best way is to take the 
matter up with your local union. We 
are going to make every effort to 
keep the secretaries of the local unions 
informed of effective ways of pre- 
venting and dealing with violations. 
Later Open Letters will discuss this 
matter more fully. 
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Question: May an employer select, 
retain, or advance employees on the 
basis of individual merit? Answer: 
President Roosevelt has said, ‘‘While 
there is nothing in the provisions of 
the law to interfere with the bona fide 
exercise of the right of an employer 
to select, retain, or advance employees 
on the basis of individual merit, the 
law does clearly prohibit the pre- 
tended exercise of this right by an em- 
ployer simply as a device for com- 
pelling employees to refrain from ex- 
ercising the rights of self-organiza- 
tion, designation of representatives, 
and collective bargaining, which are 


guaranteed to all employees in the 
Act.” 


Question: What general attitude 
should labor take toward the Re- 
covery Act? Answer: One of co- 
operation, including cooperation with 
all fair employers. We now have by 
law the right to organize and to bar- 
gain collectively. This opens up a 
new era for us. We must be con- 
structive in this new era, defending 
ourselves when we must against un- 
fair employers and cooperating at all 
times with fair-minded employers. 
The Recovery Act takes away none 
of labor’s rights. It does, through 
the codes, set up machinery for labor 
to use. 





THE CODE FOR THE AUTOMOBILE 
INDUSTRY 


Fellow W orkers: 


In this letter I take up the code of 
fair competition in the automobile in- 
dustry. This is a subject of vital and 
immediate interest to every one of 
you in this industry, whatever kind of 
work you do. Only by a good under- 
standing of the provisions of the code 
will you be able to benefit by it as fully 
as you should. The automobile code 
was approved by the President of the 
United States on August 26, 1933, 
and became effective on September 
5, 1933. The date of expiration of 
the code is December 31, 1933. 

If you have any questions concern- 
ing the application of this code to you 
and your problems, I should be very 
glad to have you write tome. Your 
secretary already has a complete copy 
of the code so that you may read it in 
full. In this letter I can find space for 
only the more important portions of 
the code. 


What the Code Covers 


The code covers the manufacturing 
and assembling of motor vehicles and 
bodies for motor vehicles, and of com- 
ponent and repair parts and acces- 
sories by manufacturers or assemblers 
of motor vehicles. Motor vehicles, 
as here used, include passenger cars, 
trucks, truck tractors, busses, taxicabs, 
hearses, ambulances, and other com- 
mercial vehicles for use on the high- 
way, excluding motorcycles, fire appa- 
ratus, and tractors other than truck 
tractors. 


The Wage Provisions 


The minimum wage for any factory 
employee (except apprentices and 
learners and female employees not 
doing the same work as adult males) 
is at the rate of 43 cents per hour in 
cities having 500,000 population or 
over; 41% cents per hour in cities of 
from 250,000 to 500,000 population; 
and 40 cents per hour in cities or 
towns of less than 250,000 population. 

The minimum wage for appren- 
tices, learners, and female employees 
not doing the same work as adult 
males is at the rate of 87% per cent 
of the hourly wage for factory em- 
ployees. The number of employees . 
in this group is never to be more than 
5 per cent of the total number of fac- 
tory employees of any one employer, 
including factory employees in sub- 
sidiary and affliated companies. - 

An adequate adjustment in all pay 
schedules of factory employees receiv- 
ing more than the established mini- 
mum rates shall be made on or before 
September 15, 1933, by any employ- 
ers who have not made, such adjust- 
ments before the signing of the code. 

The minimum wage of office and 
salaried employees is at the rate of 
$15.00 per week in cities of 500,000 
population or over, $14.50 per week 
in cities of between 250,000 and 500-, 
000 population, and $14.00 per week 
in cities or towns of less than 250,000 
population. 

The provisions for minimum wages 
for factory employees establish a 
guaranteed minimum rate of pay per 
hour regardless of whether the em- 
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ployee is compensated on a time rate, 
piece rate, or other basis. 


The Hours Provisions 


Maximum hours per week for all 
factory employees, except for the 
supervisory staff and employees en- 
gaged in the preparation, care and 
maintenance of plant machinery and 
facilities of and for production, are 
an average of not more than 35 for 
the period to. December 31, 1933. 
But an individual employee may ex- 
ceed this average for the period by not 
more than 3 per cent. In any one 
week the maximum hours for an em- 
ployee are 48. 

The maximum hours for employees 
engaged in the preparation, care and 
maintenance of factories and machin- 
ery of and for production shall not 
exceed 42 per week, averaged on an 
annual basis. 

The maximum hours for office and 
other salaried employees receiving 
less than $35.00 per week are an 
average of 40 for the period to De- 
cember 31, 1933. In any one week 
the maximum hours are 48. 

Office and salaried employees re- 
ceiving more than $35.00 per week, 
executives, and managerial and super- 
visory staffs are not subject to any 
hourly limitations. 

The National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce agrees to make a 
study of practical measures which can 
be taken to provide more stable and 
continuous employment and to reduce 
the number of workers temporarily 
employed. A report on this study is 
to be submitted to the Administrator 
by December 1, 1933. 
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General Labor Provisions 


No persons under sixteen years of 
age are to be employed. 

Approximately every four weeks 
each employer is to furnish to the 
Chamber reports showing actual hours 
worked by the various occupational 
groups of employees and the wages 
paid. 

In accordance with the provisions 
of Section 7 (a) of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, the following 
provisions must be inserted in every 
code; and are therefore to be found 
in your code: 


That employees shall have the right 
to organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own 
choosing, and shall be free from 
the interference, restraint or coercion 
of employers of labor, or their agents, 
in the designation of such representa- 
tives or in self-organization or in 
other concerted activities for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining or other 
mutual aid or protection: 

That no employee and no one seek- 
ing employment shall be required as 
a condition of employment to join any 
company union or to refrain from join- 
ing, organizing, or assisting a labor 
organization of his own choosing; and 

That employers shall comply with 
the maximum hours of labor, mini- 
mum rates of pay, and other condi- 
tions of employment, approved or 
prescribed by the President. 

The code contains also the “merit” 
clause, as follows: 

Without in any way attempting to 
qualify or modify, by interpretation, 
the foregoing requirements of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, em- 
ployers in this Industry may exercise 
their right to select, retain, or advance 
employees on the basis of individual 
merit, without regard to their mem- 
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bership or nonmembership in any or- 
ganization. 
The Code Authority 


A Code Authority administers each 
code. In this industry it is the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, and is called the Chamber. 
One representative may be named by 
the President or the Administrator to 
take part in conferences between the 
Chamber and the Administrator. This 
representative named by the President 
or the Administrator is to be given 
access to all data or statistics collected 
by the Chamber in connection with 
code administration. 

Modification of the code may, with 
the approval of the President, be 
made upon the application of the In- 
dustry or a portion thereof. It is 
contemplated that from time to time 
supplementary provisions to this code 


or additional codes may be submitted 
for the approval of the President. 
Labor’s Next Steps 


This is the code as it is at present. 
It has certainly been of benefit to the 


automobile workers. In fixing maxi- 
mum hours of labor for the periods 
to December 31, 1933, it will help to 
stabilize the industry; the minimum 
wage represents an increase to many 
employees; the industry pledges itself 
to attempt to eliminate the great in- 
stability of employment which has 
been such a hardship upon the workers 
in the past. Finally, and of supreme 
importance, the code (as required by 
the Recovery Act) gives us the right 
to organize our own unions; it guar- 
antees us protection from the yellow- 
dog contract, and give us a legal right 
of collective bargaining. I need not 
tell you how great are these gains. 
It is true that the code contains the 
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“merit” clause, but President Roose- 
velt has made the following statement 
concerning any merit clause: ‘While 
there is nothing in the provisions of 
the law to interfere with the bona fide 
exercise of the right of an employer 
to select, retain, or advance employees 
on the basis of individual merit, the 
law does clearly prohibit the pre- 
tended exercise of this right by an 
employer simply as a device for com- 
pelling employees to refrain from ex- 
ercising the rights of self-organiza- 
tion, designation of representatives, 
and collective bargaining, which are 
guaranteed to all employees in the 
Act.” 

The code, whatever may be it bene- 
fits, is not the end, but the beginning 
of our efforts. The code is of short 
duration, and we must strive to have 
it renewed in a form more favorable 
to the workers. But no matter how 
favorable a code may be, there is much 
left for collective bargaining. Only 
a minimum wage has been set; only 
minimum standards have been pro- 
vided in other regards. Collective 
bargaining must be relied upon to se- 
cure conditions better than the mini- 
mum. There is only one way to make 
collective bargaining effective and that 
is through strong, efficient unions, 
completely controlled by the workers. 
It is to organization that we must look 
for an improvement of the code, and 
for the establishment of better than 
minimum conditions. Let us organize 
for these ends. 


Fraternally Pe 


WILLIAM GREEN, President, 
American Federation of Labor. 
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Question: Is the automobile code 
now in permanent form? Answer: 
No; indeed, the present code expires 
on December 31, 1933- 


Question: Are the manufacturers 
obliged to demand the continuation 
of the present code? Answer: No. 
They may do one of several things. 
They may ask that the present code 
be continued without change; they 
may ask that it be changed or modi- 
fied; they may let the code lapse and 
submit an entirely new code, upon 
which new hearings would then have 
to be held. 


Question: Is there anything the 
workers in the industry can do before 
December 31, 1933, to influence the 
situation? Answer: Yes, organize. 


It is only through strong unions that 
we can make our demands heard. 


Question: Do the workers in the 
automobile industry have the right to 
organize? Answer: Yes, that right 
is given by law. 


Question: Does the “merit clause” 
contained in the automobile code 
weaken your right to collective bar- 
gaining? Answer: No. That clause 
does not weaken or destroy any of 
your rights. Presumably it will not 
be in any new code approved after De- 
cember 31. The President has said 
that no more codes will be approved 
containing such a clause. 


Question: If an employee feels that 
he has been discharged because of 
union affiliation, what should he do? 
Answer: Report the matter to his 
local union. The officers of the local 
union should examine the case very 


carefully. If the officers believe that 
they have a clear and provable case, 
they should take the matter up with 
the employer, in an attempt to adjust 
the grievance. If the employer will 
not make settlement of the grievance, 
the facts in the case should be sent to 
the Regional Labor Board, together 
with a request that the Regional 
Board render assistance in investi- 
gating and adjusting the difficulty. 


Question: Suppose that, instead of 
the grievance mentioned in the pre- 
ceding question, it is a complaint 
of violation of the provisions in the 
code covering wages, hours or work- 
ing conditions. What is the proper 
course of procedure? Answer: Pre- 
cisely the same as was indicated in 
the answer to the last question, so far 
as an individual worker is concerned. 
The officers of the local should, after 
careful investigation, attempt to se- 
cure an adjustment from the em- 
ployer. Failing such adjustment, they 
should send the complaint to the Dis- 
trict Compliance Director, whose 
name and address may be secured 
from the local Post Office. Blanks 
for reporting the grievance may also 
be secured at the local Post Office. 


Question: How important is it to 
have an employer give recognition to a 
newly formed union? Answer: Natu- 
rally, we like to have this recognition 
given. For the present and the im- 
mediate future, however, it is often 
worth while not to insist on formal 
recognition alone. Machinery is now 
set up for the adjustment of disputes 
and if the employees of any given fac- 
tory are largely union members, we 
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have all the practical consequences of 
recognition of the union. Let us be 
patient. Let us proceed to organize 
all workers in the industry as rapidly 
as possible, but let us have as little 
bitterness and strife as possible. The 
law now protects us in our efforts to 
unionize. Unionization is coming. 
We can afford to wait for formal 
recognition, if meanwhile we get the 
substance of recognition. 


Question: What are the minimum 
rates of pay for factory employees? 
Answer: Forty-three cents per hour 
in cities having 500,000 population or 
over; 41% cents per hour in cities of 
between 250,000 and 500,000 popu- 
lation, and 40 cents per hour in cities 
or towns having less than 250,000 
population. 


Question: Does this mean that no 
factory employee may receive less 
than 40 cents per hour? Answer: 
No. Apprentices and learners and 
females not doing the work of adult 
males may be paid not less than 87% 
per cent of these rates. This means 
that these employees should be paid 
not less than .376 cents per hour in 
cities of 500,000 population or over; 
not less than .363 cents per hour in 
cities of between 250,000 and 500,000 
population; and not less than .35 cents 
per hour in cities or towns of less than 
250,000 population. 


Question: How is the population 
of cities to be determined? Answer: 
The code is silent on this point. De- 
termination in other codes has been 
by the Fifteenth Census of the United 
States (1930). The term city in- 
cludes also the immediate trade area 
of such city. In the case of Detroit 
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the tawns of Pontiac and Flint are, 
by the code, included in Detroit. 


Question: An experienced worker 
signs on as an apprentice and receives 
87% per cent of the minimum wage 
he should receive. Is this a violation 
of the code? Answer: In spirit, yes. 


Question: What safeguards are 
there in the code concerning these per- 
sons who may receive as low as 8714 
per cent of the minimum rates? An- 
swer: The number of apprentices, 
learners, and female employees not 
doing the same work as adult males 
must not exceed 5% of the total num- 
ber of factory employees of an em- 
ployer, including subsidiary and affli- 
ated companies. This does not define 
what is meant by an apprentice or a 
learner, nor does it limit the length 
of time during which any worker may 
be classified as an apprentice or a 
learner. Unions, through collective 
bargaining, must control apprentice- 
ship, and protect the workers. 


Question: Are minimum rates of 
pay supposed to serve as maximum 
rates? Answer: Certainly not. The 
code says ‘Equitable adjustment in 
all pay schedules of factory employees 
above the minimums shall be madeon 
or before September 15, 1933, by any 
employers who have not heretofore 
made such adjustments.” Just what 
this means is not always clear in every 
code. At the very least it would seem 
to mean that employees who were 
formerly paid more than the mini- 
mum rates of their factory, should 
now be receiving more than the mini- 
mum fixed by the code. Their wages 
should have been raised above the 
minimum. It is highly important for 
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us to organize fully, so that through 
collective bargaining we may influence 
the wages above the minimum. 


Question: Have there been viola- 
tions in regard to the adjustment of 
wages above the minimum rates es- 
tablished? Answer: The wording of 
the code makes it very difficult to de- 
termine when violations of the code 
are made on this point. If you are 
certain that violations have occurred, 
and that adjustments in wages above 
the minimum rates established have 
not been made, you should take the 
matter up with your local union for 
orderly and peaceful settlement. 


Question: Should workers try to 
get into the code definite statements 
of rates of pay for the higher paid 
grades of work? Answer: Probably 
not in all industries. The best plan is 
to develop strong unions which can 
then engage in friendly collective bar- 
gaining with the employers. 


Question: What is the minimum 
wage for office and clerical employees? 
Answer: $15.00 per week in cities of 
500,000 population or more; $14.50 
per week in cities of between 250,000 
and 500,000 population; $14.00 per 
week in cities or towns having less 
than 250,000 population. 


Question: Is every plant employee 
limited to an average of 35 hours per 
week during the period to December 
31, 1933? Answer: No; a 3 per 
cent “tolerance” is allowed. Further- 
more, the supervisory staff and em- 
ployees engaged in the preparation, 
care, and maintenance of plant ma- 
chinery and facilities of and for pro- 
duction, may work an average of 42 
hours per week. 
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Question: What does the three per 
cent tolerance in hours mean? An- 
swer: It means that instead of an 
average of 35 hours per week up to 
December 31, 1933, any employee 
may be required to work an average 
of 36 hours per week during that 
period. This does not affect the maxi- 
mum 48 hours in any one week. 


Question: Who is to keep records 
of time worked, so that hours may 
not exceed an average of 35 per week 
up to December 31, 1933? Answer: 
The employers are entrusted with 
such records and determination of 
hours worked. Every employee, how- 
ever, should keep his own record of 
his hours, to check against the records 
of the employers. 


Question: If factory employees 
are required to work for 48 hours per 
week for a number of weeks and then 
laid off to bring their hours down to 
the average of 35, is this a violation 
of the code? Answer: It is not a vio- 
lation of the code as it is at present. 


Question: Does the code guaran- 
tee every plant employee 35 hours per 
week? Answer: No. The code 
does not make a guarantee of em- 
ployment to any worker. It does 
prohibit layoffs or discharge for union 
activities. 


Question: If the employee works 
less than 35 hours per week, must 
he get at least the minimum weekly 
wage? Answer: Not necessarily. 
He is entitled to receive for the 
hours he actually worked, the rate 
per hour that he has been receiving 
for his work. 
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Question: What are the maximum 
hours which office and clerical em- 
ployees may work? Answer: Not 
more than an average of 40 hours per 
week to December 31, 1933, and not 
more than 48 hours in any one week. 


Question: Are there any provisions 
in the code for overtime pay? An- 
swer: No. It is important to organ- 
ize and then to arrange, through col- 
lective bargaining, for overtime pay. 


Question: How is the automobile 
code to be administered? Answer: 
A code authority is set up to adminis- 
‘ter every code. In the automobile in- 
dustry, the code authority is the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, through its Board of Direc- 
tors. The Government may appoint 


a representative to the Code Author- 
ity. Labor believes this should be 


changed so that three members on the 
Code Authority may be appointed by 
the Administrator and that one of 
the three should represent labor. 


Question: What can be done about 
violations of the code? Answer: Ad- 
mittedly, good compliance has not yet 
been secured by the Recovery Admin- 
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istration. The problem will be dis- 
cussed in a later OPEN LETTER. For 
the present, report violations to your 
local so that clear cases of violation 
may be taken up with the management; 
and if necessary, with the regional 
branch of the National Labor Board. 


Question: Why do these questions 
and answers place so much emphasis 
on the desirability of collective bar- 
gaining? Answer: Codes set only 
minimum provisions. Collective bar- 
gaining is the approved way of get- 
ting better than minimum wages, 
hours and working conditions. It 
cannot be too often pointed out that 
Section 7(b) of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act*provides a means 
by which collective bargains can be 
given the effect of a code, if they 
are approved by the President. Of 
course, it is not necessary that the 
President should approve a collective 
bargain; and in practice we would 
probably wish to present to the Presi- 
dent for approval only those collec- 
tive bargains which cover a large ter- 
ritory or are for other reasons very 
important. 


NOEL 


O waiting Love, foretold in days 
Of gentle snows and peaceful ways, 


In nights long, eloquent and still, 

With portents riding every hill, 

And every polished star intent 

Awaiting Thee—O glad event 

Whose herald Joy goes on before 

To, humble, enter every door, 

Bearing men happiness unsought, 

That Thou hast planned—that Thou hast bought. 


MARGARET TUCKER. 
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“The very reverse of that which is the policy of the 
public at one time may become public policy another. 


Chapter I 
1. Historical Background 


HE history of labor is the history 

of an uphill climb; a history of 

the progress of the industrial 
phase of our nation coupled with its 
cultural and educational aspects. One 
can not study any labor or industrial 
problem, or of the relation between 
employer and employee without find- 
ing himself wading in a maze of fact 
which may seem immaterial to the 
layman, but is all-important to the 
student of labor and the economist. 
The “standard of living” of any na- 
tion, its education, its culture and all 
of the remaining vital aspects depend 
upon the happy solution of our ma- 
jor labor problems. 

Labor has as fascinating a story as 
the history of any class or peoples. 
Its astounding growth from an unim- 
portant Utopianistic hobby wherein 
the laborer was relegated to a status 
of slavery to its importance and posi- 
tion of influence it commands today 
rivals even the greatest of novels. 
The story of labor’s fight for recogni- 
tion, of its battle for betterment, of 
its struggle for existence against the 
finest array of legal talent and almost 
unsurmountable precedence is analo- 
gous to the story of the spider strug- 


* Hartford Fire Insurance Co. . Chicago, 175 
U. S. 91 (Holmes). 
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gling to weave its web against the 
pitted forces of almost unsurmount- 
able odds, only to have it destroyed 
time and time again by Robert Bruce. 
And labor, even as the spider, by dint 
of strenuous unconquerable persist- 
ence and insistant agitation, is finally 
able to command some degree of in- 
fluence and is finally well on its road 
to attainment of its ultimate goals. 
Since the writer intends to develop 
the labor movements and its situation 
only in the United States, a short 
résumé of the historical background 
of labor will be given, showing its in- 
ception down to its present-day status. 
When this country was founded in 
1776, the Constitution was drafted 
with the ten amendments, or the 
American “bill of rights,” granting 
each citizen of this country equal 
rights and privileges. Basically agri- 
cultural, the industrial phase of our 
nation was carried on under the aus- 
pices of its mother country—Great 
Britain. But with the invention of 
the steam engine, the cotton gin and 
the other mechanical devices that rev- 
olutionized industry we note astound- 
ing developments. Side by side with 
this development appeared a national 
policy of governmental favoritism. 
Prompted by the exigencies of this 
period of expansion we find our na- 
tion extending numerous and greater 
privileges to manufacturers, mine 
owners, railroad owners, etc. We 
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find our nation abetting the cause of 
the capitalistic interests to the detri- 
ment of labor. We find our courts 
sounding the cry of “‘freedom of con- 
tract”; we find it oppressing labor in- 
terests with its “restraining orders” ; 
we note its utilization of such terms as 
“malice,” “intimidation” and “molest- 
ing’’—all introduced to aid employ- 
ing interests. But, in view of condi- 
tions there was nothing unethical or 
wrongful in extending such privileges. 
Industry was young and needed such 
protection. Time and circumstances 
demanded such procedure. 

Today, however, the situation is 
different. All leading authorities con- 
cede that industry has reached the 
zenith of development. Court and 
governmental subsidization and aid 
are unnecessary. The “infant” indus- 
try of the past has grown and has be- 
come the “giant” of the present under 
the paternal care of our nation. It 
has become all sufficient and can well 
take care of itself without the addi- 
tional aid of our courts and govern- 
ment to insure its existence. The time 
has come when our Federal courts and 
Federal Government should become 
cognizant of labor and its troubles. 
It should recognize the existence of a 
labor class that is in dire need of aid 
if it is to survive. The labor move- 
ment has fought hard to gain the rec- 
ognition it justly deserves and in the 
last two decades has met with some 
degree of success. Legislatures have 
passed minimum hour laws, minimum 
wage laws, child labor laws, mine 
worker laws and similar statutes to 
better the position of labor. It has 
been rather amusing to see the Su- 
preme Court change and reverse itself 
on many decisions in the field of labor 
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law, as it did in the minimum wage 
and maximum hour enactments. Pub- 
lic opinion, swerving to the aid of la- 
bor, has forced through the august 
doors of legislatures and compelled 
enactment of workmen’s compensa- 
tion and workingman’s insurance 
schemes. The trend, at the present 
time, is highly in favor of the laboring 
interests. The industrial laborer of 
today is highly in favor of the labor 
movement. He has succeeded in se- 
curing the eye and ear of the public 
and legislatures. No other American 
citizen has hours regulated by the 
state, his time of payment fixed, his 
liberty to break terms of contract se- 
cured by law, his property exempt 
from judgment while he is granted 
prior liens on the property of his 
debtors. No other class have inter- 
ests and prosperity made the subject 
of legislative consideration, and their 
political power carefully guarded 
by express statutory enactment. It 
would, therefore, seem that labor is 
on the road to victory and we ought 
to recognize, then, that however evil 
were the conditions in’ the past, the 
law has done much for the laboring 
man of today, and has the enthusiastic 
support of public sentiment. The law 
is even willing to do more provided 
only that labor’s demands are reason- 
able, possible and not inconsistent with 
our inherited liberties. 

If labor is to achieve its goals and 
secure its greatest strength, there is 
only one course of action it can take 
to do so and that is effective organiza- 
tion and utilization of labor unions 
and labor organizations that will 
wield the greatest tool labor has at its 
hand—collective bargaining. Capi- 
tal, the employer, the superintendent, 
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the foreman, the judge sitting on his 
bench, as well as the labor officials 
realize this fact. Trade unionization 
plus collective bargaining power are 
the two constituents, which, when 
mixed with social justice, will ulti- 
mately balance the power between the 
employer and employee. Realizing 
this fact the employing interests have 
done everything within their power 
to hinder effective organization and 
strengthening of unions through two 
main methods: (1) Appealing to the 
courts for restraining orders and (2) 
forcing employees to sign individual 
contracts. It is with this latter method 
that I wish to deal. 


~ 


2. History of the Yellow Dog 


These individual contracts, today 
better known as “‘yellow-dog” con- 
tracts, are promises which are pre- 
requisite to securement of jobs, that 
the worker must make, wherein it is 
agreed that he will not join or become 
a member of any trade union, or if he 
is already affiliated with such an or- 
ganization agree to withdraw from 
such organization while in the employ 
of the company. Some of these con- 
tracts require all employed to prom- 
ise that they shall not strike or join 
with fellow workers in any concerted 
demand for higher wages or better 
working conditions. They are fur- 
ther forced to agree that they shall 
not discuss union organization with 
representatives of any unions. A good 
illustration of a “yellow-dog” con- 
tract is the one used by the Main 
Island Creek Coal Co.? in 1923. 





715 Am. L. L. Rev. 151. 


So long as relation of employer and 
employee exist between them, the em- 
ployer will not knowingly employ or 
keep in its employment any member 
of the United Mine Workers, the 
I. W. W. or any other mine labor or- 
ganization, and the employee will not 
join or belong to such union or organ- 
ization and will not aid, encourage or 
improve the organization thereof. 

This is a typical “yellow-dog” con- 
tract and on its face shows why labor 
fights it. The contention against this 
type of “freedom” of contract has 
not been going on for a long time but 
it has been fought purely because la- 
bor realizes that it has no retaliatory 
right against an employer other than 
that of organization and any interfer- 
ence with that right of organization 
would ultimately mean the death of 
trade unionism. 

We first hear of a contract resem- 
bling a “yellow dog” about fifty years 
ago,® when they received the formid- 
able conotation of “iron clads.” La- 
bor leaders declared that this name 
came from the fact that when the em- 
ployee signed such an agreement he 
temporarily relinquished his privilege 
of exercising his fundamental rights. 
Then, in the late eighties and early* 





* AMERICAN FeperATionisT, March, 1932, p. 305. 

* Adair v. U. S., 208 U. S. 161; Coppage o@. 
Kaus, 236-1; U. S. wv. Scott, 148 Fed. 431; Gold- 
field Const. Mine Co. v. Miners’ Union, 159 Fed. 
500; Colorado: People v. West. Union Tel. Co., 
70 Col. 90; Illinois: Gillipsie v. People, 188 III. 
176; Kansas: Coffeyville Brush Co. v. Pessy, 69 
Kan. 297; Massachusetts: Re Opinion of Jus- 
tices; Minnesota: Smith v. Daniels, 118 Minn. 
155; Missouri: State vw. Julow, 129 Mo. 163; 
New York: People v. Marcus, 185 N. Y. 257; 
Ohio: State v. Bateman, 7 Ohio N. P. 487; Okla- 
homa: Bemis v. State, 12 Okla. Comm. Report 
114; Wisconsin: Zellmer v. Kreutzberg, 114 
Wis. 530. 
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nineteen hundreds, nineteen states 
passed “anti-coercion” acts, but this 
sudden turn to liberality was short 
lived, for the courts, both state and 
national, found them all unconstitu- 
tional. Before the World War the 
use of these contracts was spasmodic 
but since that time there has been 
a decided increase in their use, and 
officials of labor unions declare that 
there are one and a quarter mil- 
lion workers subject to its terms 
at the present time. Today the 
use of these “yellow dogs” is very 
extensive in nonunion coal fields of the 
eastern and southern states, in the 
boot and shoe industry of New Eng- 
land, and in the full-fashioned hosiery 
industry. The primary purpose of 
these contracts is not to give the em- 
ployer an action for damages against 
the employee for breach of contract— 
there has never been a case on this 
question—but to prevent workers 
from joining labor unions, and to pre- 
vent labor organizations from union- 
izing the ones who have signed the 
“yellow-dog” contract. This latter 
purpose is accomplished by requesting 
the court to grant the employer an in- 
junction on the ground of inducing 
breach of contract. When we study 
these cases it is enlightening to learn 
that no court has ever upheld the 
“yellow-dog” contract unanimously. 


3. The “Yellow-Dog” Ledger 


But before beginning a study of the 
case for the “yellow-dog”’ contract it 
might be well to consider the credits 
and debits arguments on these indi- 
vidual contracts. 

We find very few arguments on the 
credit side of the “yellow-dog” led- 
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ger. There are very few people, to- 
day, who would be willing to uphold 
the contract, excepting, of course, the 
various employment associations and 
the minority report on the Federal 
Anti-Injunction Bill. Otherwise I 
have been unable to find any organi- 
zation or individual willing or able to 
uphold the “yellow dog.” This is 
best exemplified in the series of inci- 
dents that occurred when President 
Hoover placed the name of John 
Parker of the Federal Court before 
the United States Senate for confirma- 
tion by that body. The debate that 
took place at that time was in reality 
not a debate but merely a one-sided 
constituency that was strictly opposed 
to seating him on the bench. This 
oppostion was occasioned wholly be- 
cause of the opinion he handed down 
in the “Red-Jacket Case” * in 1927 
wherein he upheld the validity of the 
antiunion agreement. Not a single 
Senator, not even his friends, spoke 
in his favor in discussing that point. 
In this connection it is also very inter- 
esting to note that some Senators who 
voted in favor of his confirmation 
were defeated in subsequent elections. 
It was said after the defeat of Judge 
Parker, “Public opinion in an unprec- 
edented and dramatic fashion has 
rendered its verdict. It has damned 
the ‘yellow-dog’ contracts.”*" On 
the other hand, those members of the 
Senate that voted against his confirma- 
tion were in their entirety re-elected. 

But even though individuals and 


*May 7, 1929. 
*18 Fed. (2) 839. 
* New York World, 1929, 
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public opinion are opposed to these 
contracts the courts have, with amaz- 
ing regularity, upheld the validity of 
the “‘yellow-dog” contracts and the 
unconstitutionality of statutes pro- 
hibiting their use. These cases have 
upheld the validity of such contracts 
on the theory of “freedom of con- 
tract,” the theory that such statutes 
are void because they are contra to 
the fifth and fourteenth amendments 
of the Constitution and “take life, 
liberty and property without due 
process of law.” These decisions are 
based on statements like these: 


Every man has a natural right to 
hire his services to anyone he pleases, 
or refrain from such hiring, and so 
likewise it is the right of everyone 
to determine whose services he will 
hire. . . . Government, therefore, 
can not exert any restraint upon the 
actions of the parties.° 

It is complainant’s legal right to 
hire men unaffiliated with labor 
unions, and to make continuance of 
unafhliation a consideration of em- 
ployment. That is as assured to the 
employer as the right of the unions to 
make it a condition of membership 
that those members shall not work in 
shops where nonunion men are em- 
ployed. The right of each to lawfully 
prosecute his affairs is equally within 
the notice of the law, and if in their 
competition for labor, harm falls to 
one from the lawful promotion of the 
other’s business, the injury is an in- 
evitable accident, legitimately inflicted 
and excusable.° 

These statements sound of mutu- 


ality in the dealings between employer 





*Tiedeman No. 204, Vol. 2, “States and Fed- 
eral Control of Persons and Property.” 

* Eagle Glass Mfg. Co. v. Rowe, 245 U. S. 276 
(1917). 





and employee, and perhaps theoretic- 
ally the affirmation is true, but prac- 
tically there is no mutuality at all. 
Senator Herbert of Rhode Island 
speaking for the minority report in 
the debates in Senate on the Federal 
Anti-Injunction Bill declared.” 


“I think the contract is in effect a 
coercion. It may not be a legal coer- 
cion, as the Senator and I understand 
coercion; but if we coin a new phrase 
it might be called economic coercion.” 


This statement coming from one 
who opposed the Federal Anti-Injunc- 
tion Bill, and especially section three 
dealing with the “yellow-dog” con- 
tract, should carry great weight. 

Now as for the debit side of 
the ledger, we find those who favor 
the abolition of individual contracts 
here—the abolishment of “economic 
coercion.” They base their stand on 
the theory that such contracts lack 
consideration, lack mutuality and are 
opposed to public policy and are there- 
fore void. The reasoning leading to 
these conclusions will be discussed 
later in this treatise. At this time I 
will extend the arguments that these 
contracts are opposed to public policy. 
The general principle is that no con- 
tract is entitled to enforcement if it 
is in conflict with public policy. The 
great power of this rule lies in its 
flexibility, in its power to comprehend 
new standards and new conditions. 
The purpose of the rule is to allow 
for progress, and to keep our laws 
from stagnation. It, in other words 





*” Congressional Record, p. 4819, 72 Cong., 
vol. 75. 
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“enables it to be stable and yet not to 
stand still.”** Whether a particular 
contract violates public policy in 1932 
can not be determined by reading 
Coke or Blackstone. Public policy 
is not determined by rule but is de- 
termined by the people through their 
representatives. It is the voice of the 
people that determines public policy 
just as it did in the confirmation pro- 
ceedings of Judge Parker. Public 
policy is the most important element 
in law if law is to make any headway 
or progress. What, then, is the evi- 
dence on the question of public policy? 

First, there is the story of every 
commission that has gone into the coal 
fields who declare that the “yellow- 
dog” contract and the injunction to 
which court gives rise are supplanting 
civil law. 


We recommend that such destruc- 
tive labor policies as the use of 
spies—and individual contracts 
which are not free-will contracts, be 
abolished.” 

Notwithstanding the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States that the so-called “yellow-dog” 
contract is illegal, the commission is 
of the opinion that it is a source of 
economic irritation, and is no more 
justifiable than any form of contract 
which debars the individual from em- 
ployment solely because of member- 
ship or nonmembership in any organi- 
zation. 





™ Senator Wagner, N. Y., Congressional Rec- 
ord, April 30, 1930, pp. 8336-8340. 

* U. S. Coal Commission in Bituminous Case, 
September 14, 1923. 

* U. S. Coal Commission headed by John Hays 
Hammond in report “Civil Liberties in the Coal 
Field,” Sen. Doc. No. 195 (1923), part I, 68th 
Congress, ist session, p. 179. 
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Secondly, there are the records 
of the National War Labor Board 
founded in 1927 with William Taft 
and Frank P. Walsh as co-chairmen. 
This War Labor Board, organized to 
settle the disputes between labor and 
the employer, severely condemned the 


“yellow-dog” contract. In the case 
of Smith v. Wesson (Docket No. 
273), it declared that the practice 
of making contracts between the 
employer and individual employ- 
ees whereby the employee agreed 
not to join a union “even if such con- 
tract were lawful when made, con- 
trary to the principles of the board 
and should be discontinued for the 
period of the war.” 

The board further held that it is 
not sufficient for an employer to 
countenance company unions, and that 
the employer may not compel men to 
join a beneficial organization con- 
ducted by it, but employees must be 
allowed to become members of any 
legitimate labor organization without 
interference on the part of the com- 
pany. 

Thirdly, there are the statements 
of legislators, educators, attorneys 
and economists on this question. 
Merely read the Congressional rec- 
ords of the Parker and Federal Anti- 
Injunction debates and see what the 
legislatures say on this question. 


The rapidly increasing use of the 
so-called “yellow-dog” contract has 
grown into a serious threat to the 
very existence of labor unions. In 
view of the inequitable conditions 
that surround the formation of such 
agreements and the unfair division 
of their obligations, to appeal to 
equity for their enforcement is to dis- 
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regard the fundamentally ethical 
foundations of courts of chancery.** 

Seizing upon the Hitchman deci- 
sion, employers have found an effec- 
tive way to prevent peaceful and 
otherwise lawful union activities by 
requiring present and prospective 
employees, as their price of employ- 
ment to sign individual contracts 
against joining any union. . . . The 
courts would refuse in fields other 
than labor to allow competition to be 
effectually stifled by means of strategic 
contracts with third parties seems 
clear.*® 

The “yellow-dog” contract is un- 
conscionable and it is doubtful if all 
courts should have even upheld it.** 

In this morning of the twentieth 
century, when mankind is asking for 
a larger degree of liberty, the “yel- 
low-dog” contract decision is a rank 
injustice; it is an angry scar upon 
American jurisprudence.” 


The believers in the abolition 
movement against these contracts 
further contend that there is no free- 
dom of contract. Freedom of con- 
tract as viewed by those who uphold 
the validity of the “yellow dog” is 
simply a mirage which the weary la- 
borer never reaches. There can’t be 
freedom of contract unless there is 
freedom to contract. Under the sys- 
tem of contract used by individual 
contracting there is really no free- 
dom to contract. Senator Herbert 





“ “The Labor Injunction,” by F. Frankfurter 
and N. Green. 

*F. B. Sayre, Harvard Law School, “Labor 
and the Courts,” Y. L. J., March, 1930. 

* Congressional Record, April 30, 1931, p. 341, 
Senator Ashurst Avy, pamphlet “Yellow Dog 
Contract Condemned by Exerpts” A. F. of L. 

*" Ibid., May 5, 1930, p. 862, “Yellow Dog Con- 
tract Condemned,” A. F. of L. 
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calls it “economic coercion.” Sena- 
tor Hiram Johnson of California 
says of this contract, 


“Legally they are void as against 
public policy; socially they are wicked 
and destructive of ordinary human 
relations; economically they are un- 
sound as resting upon necessity upon 
the one side and coercion upon the 
other; and morally, sir, they are in- 
famous, decrying fundamental right 
and disrupting the dearest human as- 
sociations.** 


Only the legal technician will hold 
that there is, in a “yellow-dog” con- 
tract, the essentials of freedom of 
contract. How can there be freedom 
of contract when workers seeking a 
job are told to sign an agreement not 
to join a union before they are put 
on the payroll. They have wives and 
children at home waiting for food; 
the employer has the contract before 
him; if he doesn’t take it John Brown 
will, so Richard Doe signs, and in the 
acceptance of such conditions he gives 
up his economic and legal rights. 
Those dependent on them must eat, 
and the majority of courts have called 
this freedom of contract! But is this 
freedom of contract? And I ask 
those same courts can “freedom of 
contract” be separated from freedom 
to contract? Those opposed to “yel- 
low dogs” go further than this and 
say that “yellow-dog”’ legislation is 
a valid exercise of police power of a 
state. The laboring classes have the 
right to join any lawful organization 
or society. If, by reason of their su- 
perior position, the employers are en- 





8 Ibid., May 7, 1930, p. 8787. 
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abled to intimidate their employees, 
and compel them to contract away 
this right against their free will, the 
employees are the victims of oppres- 
sion and should be protected by the 
state, and court is the function of the 
legislature to judge when and by what 
means that protection should be 
given. Without regard to the ques- 


tion of expediency, the courts should 
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uphold the legislation as a valid exer- 
cise of the police power. 

It is conceded by all that a state 
legislature may in the exercise of its 
police power place any limitation 
upon freedom of contract which it 
may deem necessary for the protec- 
tion of one class of persons against 
the oppression of another class. 

(To be continued) 


THE CHERUB-FOLK 


In highest Heaven, at Mary’s knee, 
The Cherubs sit with folded wings, 
And beg her by St. Charity 
To tell them tales of human things. 


They throw their harps down on the floor, 
And all their heavenly playthings leave, 
And clamor to be told once more 
The faerie tale of Faulty Eve. 


Up into Mary’s lap they climb 
To hear how on a place called Earth 
Once, in a wondrous thing called Time, 
The Uncreated One had birth. 


And she to whom a son was given, 
Plays there her Mother’s part to them 

And tells the Cherub-folk in heaven 
The wonder tale of Bethlehem. 


Enpm Diwyis. 
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very beneficial factor in the treat- 

ment of an illness. But occa- 
sionally a case occurs in which it is 
better, in spite of intense suffering ex- 
perienced by the patient, that no opi- 
ate be administered. The dangers 
may be at least two in number. First, 
a drug intended to alleviate pain may 
itself prove to work directly against 
the treatment required to effect a 
cure. Secondly, the narcotic itself 
may lead to the ultimate formation 
of the drug habit, thereby making the 
patient a mental, physical, and moral 
wreck and hastening his death. 

Inflation is an opiate. The essen- 
tial question to be decided at this time 
is relative to the ultimate, not the im- 
mediate and temporary, consequences. 
There is little doubt but that it will 
both stimulate the patient and palliate 
his immediate pains. But what of the 
ultimate results? 

Thus far our self-delegated diag- 
nosticians have been.content to spend 
their time considering the first con- 
sequences. But the effects likely to be 
experienced at once are some good 
and some bad. Certain individuals, 
such as debtors who undertook ridicu- 
lous debts at ridiculous prices, will be 
afforded justice again, if one can jus- 
tify their debts in the first place. And 
conversely creditors will be treated 
unjustly, if one can justify the decline 
of prices in the first place. Persons 
who have saved capital will find the 
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principal thereof shrunk in purchas- 
ing power; but, after all, very few of 
them did their saving while prices 
were comparably low. Nor will there 
likely be any greater injustice to those 
who have saved through the channel 
of life insurance. It can be said that 
inflation will restore solvency to nu- 
merous life insurance companies which 
have been tottering on the verge of 
insolvency due to shrinkage in the 
monetary value of their investments 
and the defaults in payment of mort- 
gages, bonds, etc. Persons who have 
bank deposits will find that their 
liquid funds will purchase progres- 
sively less as inflation takes effect; but 
almost all citizens will on the other 
hand see some of their bank deposits 
thawed out and restored to something 
comparable to their former dollar 
values. 

Public utilities will experience rises 
in the costs of labor and materials 
purchased while inertia rates fixed by 
government sanction lag behind and 
rise more slowly; but those same pub- 
lic utilities throughout deflation re- 
sisted drops in their selling prices. 
Money wages of workers who have 
remained employed will rise more 
slowly than the prices of the goods 
and services which they consume; 
but, conversely, money wages have 
dropped in most cases during the de- 
flation more slowly than prices with 
the result that the real wages of those 
who have retained employment have 
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been unusually high. The real gain 
lies in the fact that employment likely 
will be markedly stimulated again. 

The purchasing power of salaries 
along with that of all fixed or rela- 
tively fixed money incomes will de- 
cline, even as they have risen during 
the deflation. Only those who have 
had their wages, salaries, or fixed in- 
comes pruned to something compar- 
able to current depression levels really 
stand to be harmed by inflation; and 
the rises in wages and salaries likely 
will lag behind no further during the 
rise than they did during the fall of 
prices. Lessors of property will prob- 
ably see their rents actually continue 
to be somewhat below the real dollar 
value of the economic rent on their 
properties, but lessee business men and 
housebold tenants and lessors received 
somewhat more than the dollar value 
of the economic rent of the most of 
their properties far into the depres- 
sion until old leases expired. While 
depression-made contracts continue to 
run, capitalists will be paid unduly low 
interest during the inflation, even in 
the fashion that they collected unduly 
high interest prior to the expiration 
of contracts while prices dropped. On 
many long-term debits the interest 
burden actually never has been scaled 
down to the depression level and the 
capitalists holding such obligations 
have no just objection to seeing prices 
rise to former levels. 

Taxes, always sluggish on the drop 
due to the inertia of public salaries, 
interest, and principal, will soon come 
to take a proportionately less share of 
income (or capital) even as they took 
more as prices declined. Producers 
and business men who for some years 
have been paying more as costs of pro- 
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duction than they have received as 
selling prices for their output of goods 
and services will see the situation re- 
versed and their selling prices rise 
more rapidly than costs. 

So it goes. Obviously, if only 
the immediate gains and losses are 
weighed, inflation can be expected to 
help some citizens and harm others. 
Those helped likely will be the same 
ones who have been harmed by de- 
flation and depression; while those 
harmed are likely to be those persons 
who gained as a result of the condi- 
tions of the past three or four years. 
These are the considerations that have 
taken the time and attention of the 
proponents and critics of inflation. 
The latter have sought to deal with 
the questions of justice and injustice 
to be done as among the persons im- 
mediately affected. The question of 
who will be aided and who will be hurt 
has been debated back and forth. But 
such debits and credits will prove 
about in balance. Short-term con- 
siderations are, therefore, of only 
minor importance. It seems much 
more important to brush these ques- 
tions aside and to concentrate upon 
long-run consequences. Let attention 
be focused upon ultimate results there- 
fore. 


How Much Inflation? 


When weighed from the long-time 
point of view, the consequences of in- 
flation now give promise of being det- 
rimental far in excess of the benefits 


to be realized. When considered 
from the standpoint of the ultimate 
cure of the sick patient, this narcotic, 
which beyond question will relieve 
much of the intense pain of the pres- 
ent, promises both to prevent an ulti- 
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mate cure and to make finally a dope 
fiend out of the patient. In fact the 
long-run results prognosticate chang- 
ing the patient not only into a mental, 
physical and moral wreck, but, in ad- 
dition, probably will go far in bring- 
ing about his early demise. Inflation, 
an immediate opiate, promises to be 
an insidious drug which in the final 
analysis will yield far more harm than 
good. 

The first long-run consideration in- 
volves the question of “how much in- 
flation?” Politicians and statesmen 
have been issuing catch phrases incor- 
porating words such as “reflation,” 
“controlled inflation,” and “managed 
currency.” Perhaps our present ad- 
ministration and “brain trusts” will 
succeed in restricting the extent of in- 
flation. But history is all against it. 
From past experience it must be said 
that inflation begets inflation. 

There are, perhaps, two very good 
reasons why inflation, once started, 
knows no bounds. First, just as in- 
flation will yield profits in business, 
so it is necessary to continue with the 
inflation in order to continue with the 
profits. Once stopped, the rise in 
wages following labor disputes, the 
rise in interest and rents as contracts, 
leases and debts expire and are re- 
newed enable costs of production, 
heretofore lagging, to catch up with 
and overtake selling prices. Selling 
prices of raw materials and produc- 
tion goods are the first to cease rising 
as further inflation is denied; just as 
they were the first to rise as the result 
in inflation. Consequently the mere 
cessation of further inflation will cut 
off prohts and itself precipitate re- 
newed deflation. It is easy to con- 
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tinue the inflation; it is difficult to 
stop it. 

Secondly, inflation is difficult to 
head off when once started because a 
shortage of money always is an ac- 
companying phenomenon. Perhaps a 
monetary shortage accompanying an 
inflation may seem absurd to many 
laymen. The explanation lies in the 
fact that inflation starts a race be- 
tween the inflationary methods and 
the sellers of property, goods and 
services. These latter, in order to 
protect themselves against further 
depreciation of the money mediums 
of exchange while they are in their 
hands, raise their prices in advance 
and more than in proportion to the 
inflation already consummated. Con- 
sequently, there never are sufficient 
mediums of exchange to carry on busi- 
ness because of the greater rises in 
selling prices caused by the anticipated 
and discounted further inflation. 
Under the illusion of brisk business 
and money profits from sales, the cry 
rises for still more money. It is a 
rare politician or statesman indeed 
that can withstand the pressure of 
such requests without yielding. It is 
easy to continue inflation; it is difficult 
to stop it. 

These are open lessons from his- 
tory. 

However, there are implications 
floating around at the present moment 
to the effect that inflation may not be 
carried out in this country. The law 
recently enacted by Congress grants 
to the President certain broad powers 
to be used at his discretion and to the 
extent he deems advisable. So it is 
contended that he may never use 
them; if the expectation of inflation 
starts prices upward with sufficient 
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momentum, they will continue in that 
direction, and our whole problem will 
be solved even without invoking the 
use of any of the inflationary powers. 
But no one needs to be illusioned by 
such logic. Once having committed 
itself to inflation, the administration 
will find the going forward much less 
irksome than any attempt to return. 
It is now too late to turn back. Al- 
ready the prices of commodities and 
securities have spurted definitely up- 
ward, partly in anticipation of the in- 
flation and partly as a flight from 
money to goods. Failure to continue 
with the inflation as proposed soon 
would cause a reaction from this cur- 
rent price rise. The resulting arti- 
ficial decline would likely be somewhat 
in proportion to the current artificial 
price rise. In short, failure to inflate 
now would cause a reaction which 
would carry prices and business pro- 


portionately below the level from 
which it began its latest unwarranted 
climb. It is too late to turn back now; 
actual inflation is inevitable. 

Thus the drug habit is seen in its 
most pernicious form. Once having 
started, the turning back becomes al- 


most impossible. And once having 
started, control and limitation become 
usually impossible; instead the patient 
by overwhelming odds is likely to go 
on and on with its further use. 
Whereas without too much strain- 
ing there may be an element of partial 
justice in reflating back to the level 
upon which most of the current debts 
and contracts first were made; if in- 
flation is carried much beyond that 
previous level, positive harm stands 
to be done. Inflation were it to carry 
the value of the unit of money down 
and prices in general up far beyond 
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the plane experienced on the average 
during the past decade would yield 
actual detriments to the frugal and 
thrifty elements of the population in 
particular. Savings, life insurance 
and fixed incomes, often won by great 
sacrifice, would be swept to a portion 
of that which was their purchasing 
power at the time of undertaking 
them. It is difficult to make a just 
case for those persons who speculated 
on the bull side of the market when 
it was at ridiculous levels; but it will 
be unconscionable to penalize those 
who through frugality and thrift un- 
knowingly have speculated on the 
bear side. Prices which rise above 
the level existing at the making of the 
contract will enable debtors and gov- 
ernment actually to repudiate in 
whole or in part. 

Can we control this drug after 
once having taken a shot? 


Will Inflation Prevent a Complete 
Cure? 


But there is another aspect in the 
administration of this narcotic, in- 
flation, which is even’more sinister. 
Its use gives promise of preventing 
the much-needed cure. Not only does 
our economic system give promise 
of acquiring the habit of depending 
upon inflation as a regular thing, not 
only are the probabilities stacked with 
great odds against the likelihood of 
curtailing the further addiction if once 
acquired; in addition to these dangers 
the most evil of all consequences may 
be the actual prevention of response 
to proper treatment, which in turn 
may lead with relentless speed to 
the premature, perhaps unnecessary, 
death of the patient, the capitalistic 
economic system. 
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At best, inflation can be only a tem- 
porary palliative. It must be ad- 
mitted in truth that something much 
more basic must be done. In fact, it 
reasonably may be doubted that the 
patient, the capitalistic economic sys- 
tem, ever again can survive another 
severe attack of depression. The 
seeds of desperation have gained firm 
root even now. Yet it is likely that 
the masses who bear the shooting 
pains of depression may be willing to 
remain passive yet some time if a 
permanent cure can be worked out 
during that period so that depres- 
sions, ergo business cycles, will be 
forever banished from the country. 
But it is unlikely that the great masses 
of unemployed workers will soon 
again sit inactive while depression 
runs its course. 

The crisis has been reached. It is 
necessary, therefore, that treatment 
of the proper nature be administered 
this time to the end that a permanent 
cure be affected, for another attack 
promises death. 

But the drug, inflation, unquestion- 
ably will work directly contrary to 
such an end. With the palliative and 
stimulant, not only will the patient be 
lolled into a numbed attitude of pain- 
less complacency, but actually most of 
us will auto-intoxicate ourselves into 
the belief that the cure has been con- 
summated and nothing more needs to 
be done. With the return of “good 
times’ and apparent prosperity super- 
induced by the opiate, further treat- 
ment actually will be resisted. 

In this crisis, action is needed. But 
action in the wrong direction may 
prove detrimental and sinister. Even 
if left to itself, the physical body will 
evolve and generate antitoxins often 








sufficient to adjust itself to the ailment 
and to yield a cure. Something simi- 
lar may be expected from the economic 
system. Narcotics may hinder the 
operation of the physical body to com- 
plete its cure. Similarly the inflation 
may prove detrimental to the cure 
necessary to the economic body. 

Few of us dare have sufficient 
confidence in human nature to be- 
lieve that business men will permit 
our capitalistic economic system to 
be tampered with and fundamentally 
changed while times are apparently 
good. If inflation brings about a re- 
newed period of apparent prosperity, 
it is highly probable that inertia will 
prevent any fundamental changes to 
be accomplished. Basic changes could 
have been carried through in the 
trough of depression. Now we shall 
have to wait upon the next depression. 

Further the inflation itself is a ma- 
jor force leading up with mechanical 
speed to the next bigger and better 
depression. Another open lesson 
from history is that every inflation is 
followed without escape by its reac- 
tion, deflation. And just as the cease- 
less tendency presses always for fur- 
ther and further inflation, so we reach 
with unswerving swiftness a still 
higher peak of business delusion from 
which to fall with a proportionately 
increased resound. Every inflation 
must stop sooner or later, whether 
that be deliberate through cessation 
of further expansion, as rarely hap- 
pens, or involuntary as the inflated 
monetary units become valueless. And 
with the end of inflation, deflation is 
inevitable. 

As a consequence, the most likely 
results which we can expect from our 
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current arbitrary attempts at inflation 
promise to be (1) a renewed period 
of unthinking, speculative price rises, 
(2) a renewed period of alleged pros- 
perity, (3) inertia preventing any 
fundamental changes likely to accom- 
plish a permanent cure for our capi- 
talistic economic system against the 
ravishes of business cycles and depres- 
sions, and (4) another period of in- 
tense depression determined in extent 
and time in proportion to the extent 
and rapidity of the inflation. 

After this next inflation, what? If 
no fundamental and permanent cure 
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is effected at this time, if advantage is 
not taken of the present depression 
and dissatisfaction to institute treat- 
ment which will forever banish de- 
pressions, can the system withstand 
the next attack of the disease? Should 
this narcotic, inflation, be applied at 
this time, realizing that it will lull our 
business men into pernicious and un- 
real complacency? May we not ulti- 
mately have to charge the inflation of 
1933 with moral responsibility for 
perhaps even a revolution, and with 
the untimely and unnecessary death of 
American Capitalism? 


THE SILENT STARS GO BY 


O Little Child of Bethlehem, 
Why do your young eyes grieve? 
What do your outstretched arms implore 
Of us this Christmas Eve? 


“Look! 


In the dark streets shineth 


No Everlasting Light. 
Hearts, crucified by daily fears, 
Watch through the silent night. 


Their arms hold tight to little ones, 
Tear-blinded eyes turn East, 

Too tired to ask for more than crumbs, 
Dropped from My Christmas Feast.” 


O Little Child of Bethlehem, 
Descend to us, we pray, 

And show our hearts how best to share 
With these, on Christmas Day. 


HarrieT Hartrawwce TomMpPKINs. 





UNEMPLOYMENT PRACTICALLY 
UNCHANGED 


NEMPLOYMENT has shown 

| i very little change since the mid- 

dle of September, according to 

trade union reports and government 
employment indexes. 

Our unemployment estimate, based 
on government figures, shows 10,076,- 
000 out of work in October (prelimi- 
nary) as compared with 10,065,000 


unemployed in September. This slight 
increase is due to the fact that al- 
though employment gained a little in 
October the gain was not enough to 
absorb those seeking work for the 
first time. Reports from trade unions 
show 21.8 per cent out of work in the 
first part of November, as compared 
with 21.7 per cent in October. 


Record for Six Years 
Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 
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Both these records indicate that the 
NRA program is keeping the employ- 
ment situation under better control 
than is usual at this time of year. Only 
once since the depression began has 
unemployment failed to increase by at 
least 450,000 from September to Oc- 
tober; the one exception was last year 
with its October business increase. In 
November, trade union reports have 
always (since 1928) shown an unem- 
ployment increase; often the increase 
affected at least one per cent of the 
membership or more. The effort of 
employers to keep their men at work, 
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even if only part time, is indicated by 
union part time figures which have 
shown an increase in part time work 
in both October and November. The 
number of union members on part 
time has risen from 20 per cent in 
September to 21 per cent in October 
and 22 per cent in November. 
Average wages increased somewhat 
from September to October, but very 
slightly, the gain being only $1.20 per 
month, or 1.4 per cent. Since cost 
of living rose still less (34 of one per 
cent) the worker made a slight actual 
gain in real wages for the month of 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades? Building Trades* All Other Trades? 
Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Percent increase Percent increase Percent increase 
members (+) or members (+)or members’ (+) or 
unem- decrease unem- __ decrease unem- decrease Part 
ployed (-) ployed (-) ployed (-) time 
November’ since November’ since November since all 
1933 October 1933 October 1933 October trades 
Atlanta, Ga........... 13 —4 73 + 2 11 —4 19 
Baltimore, Md......... 22 +4 62 -— 3 14 +11 16 
Birmingham, Ala....... 22 —4 45 — 3 17 —4 23 
Boston, Mass.......... 29 -—4 53 —(a) 17 - 8 25 
Buffalo, N. Y.......... 27 —1 64 +7 17 -— 5 18 
jae 28 + 3 59 —(a) 20 +5 17 
Cincinnati, Ohio....... 25 + 2 75 +5 10 +4 15 
Cleveland, Ohio........ 31 +1 67 +7 15 -—1 29 
Denver, Colo.......... 25 +14 64 —12 17 +45 21 
Detroit, Mich......... 25 +4 73 — 5 17 +13 30 
Jersey City, N. J....... 32 — 3 80 — 2 20 + 3 30 
Los Angeles, Calif...... 21 —13 40 +1 17 —15 24 
Milwaukee, Wis....... 18 +4 44 +5 13 +1 18 
Minneapolis, Minn... . . 18 —2 39 — 7 13 +4 16 
New York City, N. Y... 37 +9 74 -—1 25 +19 26 
Omaha, Nebr.......... 31 - 1 71 +4 20 -—4 12 
Paterson, N. J......... 6* —35 59 =? 4 —43 4 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 34 — 5 57 —12 30 —2 22 
Pittsburgh, Pa......... 29 — 3 74 +1 12 -— 9 19 
San Antonio, Tex...... 12 +27 68 —(a) 6 +58 15 
San Francisco, Calif... . 21 — 3 55 —10 15 +1 26 
ee Gate, BEG. cas c ves 17 +16 31 + 3 14 +23 25 
Seattle, Wash......... 24 —1 54 — 5 16 -—1 28 
10 —(a) 42 + 3 3 -9 9 


Washington, D. C...... 


(a) Less than 1% increase or decrease. 


? Comparing the same unions for these two months. 


* 73 percent on strike. 
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October; but this October gain was 
not enough to restore the losses due 
to rising living costs in the last few 
months, and the individual worker’s 
real income is still below March by 
I. per cent. 

The total buying power of all work- 
ers rose 2.2 per cent in October when 
increased living costs have been al- 
lowed for. Due chiefly to increased 
employment the workers’ real buying 
power is now 23.1 per cent above the 
March level. In dollar buying power, 
the total income of wage and small 
salaried workers is above the March 
level by nearly $600,000,000 per 
month. 

While these records are encourag- 
ing, we must remember that the worst 
months of winter are just ahead and 
although we have succeeded in main- 
taining employment thus far it will 
be exceedingly difficult to maintain it 
in December, January and February 
unless supreme efforts are made. Over 
ten million are now out of work, al- 
though a few hundred thousand of 
these have found temporary work 
through the Public Works Adminis- 
tration or in forestry camps, and sev- 
eral hundred thousand already have 
jobs under the Civil Works Adminis- 
tration. To keep unemployment from 
increasing and to find constructive 
work under Civil Works for some of 
those now unemployed, will require 
the wholehearted cooperation of our 
entire citizenry. 

The unemployment estimate for Oc- 
tober showed lay offs affecting over 
75,000 on farms, 45,000 in canneries, 
7,000 on railroads, 10,000 in hotels 
and laundries; offsetting these were 
gains in employment in wholesale and 
retail trade of 125,000 and several 
small increases in other industries. 
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THE TECHNOCRAT* 


Atvin Epwarp Moore 
Chapter VI 


Smouldering Revolt 


S THE weeks of slow starva- 
tion, constant uncertainty and 
worry wore on, the lean, hard 

bodies of the waiting men in Sandy 
Mesa became more gaunt than ever, 
and a look of desperation crept into 
their open, sun-tanned faces. As a 
wild animal trainer holds at bay a 
hungry tiger, so their American train- 
ing and tradition now held in check 
their violent instincts. 

Only those who have known the 
misery that is born of want, and the 
desperation that is born of impotence 
to answer the cry of loved ones for 
the barest needs of existence—only 
those who have been through the mill 
of the propertyless one in a property- 
controlled world—can fairly judge 
such as these unfortunates. 

Practically all were native-born 
Americans. Their forefathers had 
fought to conquer the western wilder- 
ness and to set up a system of life 
where every man’s reward would de- 
pend on his ability and efforts. In 
their childhood—at their mother’s 
knee, in Sunday and day school, this 
basic American principle had been 
grafted upon their minds: Your Amer- 
ica is a land of the free, where every 
one has an equal opportunity with 
every other to advance in life, where 
success and contentment come always 
to him who assiduously studies his line 





* Continued from November AMERICAN Fup- 
ERATIONIST. 
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of endeavor and works hard to suc- 
ceed in his ambitions. 

Thus in their early youth they had 
been molded to fit the basic system 
of the founders of America; and since 
their boyhood most of them had been 
too busy slaving with machines to 
give thought to analysis of the chang- 
ing conditions of American life that 
had made hollow things of the origi- 
nal forms set up in 1776 to guard this 
basic principle. Now those forms, 
like nuts that had been carefully pre- 
served for a long time, or like a false 
house front in a moving picture, were 
being put to the test and found want- 
ing. The nuts were being cracked, 
and there was no sustenance in them; 
the house was sought for shelter and 
it had no room or roof. 

Without warning and without con- 
sideration of their years of faithful 
toil, the outgrown system had hurled 
them out of the shops and fields of the 
machine and separated them from the 
rude food, clothing and shelter that 
had been the price of their youth’s 
blood. So, dazed, enforcedly igno- 
rant of the clashing schools of eco- 
nomic thought in the changing world, 
in the rags of their one-time working 
clothes, they began to draw more 
closely together and to ask themselves 
what had happened to their basic 
American guarantee of equal oppor- 
tunity to all. What they vaguely had 
sensed before, between moves of tend- 
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ing the machine, they now began to 
see more clearly: There was no equal- 
ity of opportunity in a system that per- 
mitted millionaire playboys, who 
never had lifted their hands or exer- 
cised their brains in the productive 
work of the nation, to squander, on 
such things as race horses, dogs and 
parasitic women, enough of the coun- 
try’s produce to keep tens of hundreds 
of thousands of workingmen and their 
families in existence, while those men 
who had made the produce faced the 
question of starving to death or go- 
ing to the insane asylum or prison. 
There was no equality of opportunity 
in a’ system that gave to the idle 
waster, born to wealth and usury, the 
certainty of a life of extreme luxury 
and the same time gave to the indus- 
trious and loyal son of the laborer, or 
to the altruistic genius of the hut, the 
certainty of a life of struggle and 
want, with resort to luck or the ways 
of a knave as the only hope of gaining 
security. 

Where then was this equality of op- 
portunity? Once it had been Amer- 
ica’s; where was it now? In their 
minds, dulled by worry and toil, they 
could find no answer. 

Most of them tightened their belts 
and stood staunchly against the seem- 
ing necessity of theft or robbery. 
Some few, however, turned to ban- 
ditry—and soon indignant owners of 
Packards, Cadillacs, Lincolns and 
Buicks began to report petty thefts 
and highway robberies to the county 
sheriff. Others of the unemployed, 
reasoning as Old Curran and Bob had 
reasoned, stole chickens and corn from 
the newly rich farmers of their vicin- 
ity. But as a whole they had been a 
peaceful, untrespassing group of 
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homeless, penniless men—waiting as 
patiently as they could for the chance 
to exist in accordance with the age- 
old code of private ownership of 
property. 

But at last they were beginning to 
turn their ears to the fiery, bitter 
Communistic orators who urged them 
to violence. Mr. Knight had little 
tolerance for these lean soap-box agi- 
tators who looked to Russia as to 
heaven. But he saw that their doc- 
trine of change by physical violence 
was winning ground among the most 
ignorant and most desperate of the 
men. 

One day while listening to one of 
the Red orators speak from the run- 
ning board of a Model T car, he lost 
caution and interrupted. 

The man was young, apparently in 
his late twenties, and he spoke with 
an abandoned bitterness that was 
most sincere and eloquent. 

“It,” he said, speaking of the Amer- 
ican Government, “has taken your 
bone and sinew and made stupendous 
castles for millionaires the like of 
which this world has never before 
known. It has allowed these million- 
aires to despise you—you who made 
them—you who are the salt of the 
earth—to despise the very touch of 
you as of something unclean. Why, 
the gulf between you and the aver- 
age rich man’s son is greater than that 
between the ancient Egyptian master 
and his slaves—greater than that be- 
tween a man and his dog. And the 
government allows and even encour- 
ages these millionaire lords to use 
you worse than they use the very ma- 
chines in their shops. 

“They keep their machine slaves in 
repair and take care of them when 
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they’re idle, don’t they? Do they 
keep you in repair?” 

“Hell no!” shouted a negro in the 
motley audience. ‘The sons of 
The !” 

Mr. Knight agreed with most of 
what the Communist so far had said. 
But now came the parting of their 
ways. 

“And yet you act as if there was 
no class war!” shouted the orator. 
“Yet you will not ally yourself with 
the Communist Party which is fight- 
ing your battles! I say to you now— 
come with us! Let us organize our 
party better here. We will get you 
work. We will take these rich oil 
wells away from these pot-gutted 
owners who wax fat and send their 
sons and daughters to stamp your 
faces farther into the dust. We will 
take all industries and run them for 
the workers themselves. Let us raise 
the workers’ flag—the red flag of the 
proletariat. Let us sing the inter- 
nationale! 

“Democracy! Look at it! What 
has it done for you? Look at your- 
selves! Tear down these Stars and 
Stripes! They stand for capitalism. 
Come, Comrades, sign these cards our 
comrade here has for you, and be a 
part of your own fight!” 

“Come on, buddies!” shouted the 
negro who had cursed so violently. 
“Let’s sign!” 

In dismay, Mr. Knight saw that 
fully half the audience was moving 
forward. 

“Wait!” he shouted, leaping to the 
running board of another car. “Wait 
men, before you take such step. 

“Do you know what you are do- 
ing? We aren't Russians! We need 
no Russian Communists to tell us 
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what we have to do in this country. 
We have no Czar here to overthrow. 
And when anyone talks of hauling 
down our Stars and Stripes he has 
me for one to fight! I am one of 
you—an American born in the United 
States of North America—suffering 
in the United States the same as you 
suffer. So give me a chance to tell 
you what I think of this speech.” 

He paused and, except for the 
negro who again was cursing vocifer- 
ously, the crowd was silent. 

“What this man has said about 
your slavery is largely true,” he con- 
tinued. ‘The owners of our national 
wealth, although themselves bound by 
our system, do cause you to lead a 
dog’s life. I know that istrue. I my- 
self have lived like a begging dog for 
months—and my near relatives have 
lived like dogs for years on end—in 
fact, all their lives. 

“It is also true that our government 
for the last few decades has been sub- 
sidizing big business at the expense 
of us common men—us forgotten 
men, as President Roosevelt called us. 

“But remember this: Our govern- 
ment is what we ourselves make it. 
We can change it into any form of 
government we want, so long as it 
remains in principle a democracy, in 
other words so long as we preserve the 
power of the people to elect their 
rulers and to peacefully change the 
form of their system. 

“That means that we can force our 
government to control or own any 
part of or all the big business system 
that has enslaved us, rich and poor 
alike. We don’t have to use bombs 
and the red flag to do it. We don’t 
need a dictator like Stalin or Musso- 
lini to do it. And we don’t need to 
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kill anybody to change our system. 
Our ancestors of the Revolutionary 
and Civil Wars killed for us, that we 
might be spared once and for all the 
bloody mess of a violent change of 
government. 

“Ballots, not bullets must change 
our form of government, so that it 
once more ensures that equal oppor- 
tunity which has been lost to us be- 
tween the millstones of competitive 
big business. All we have to do is to 
amend the Constitution. We can 
make it whatever we will, so long as 
it provides that governmental power 
comes from the people. 

“And so I say, if you believe the 
Federal Government should own and 
administer big business, as I believe, 
then vote the socialist ticket. If you 
believe merely in governmental con- 
trol of big business, vote the Demo- 
cratic ticket. That is the way out of 
this mess we are in. Go to the polls 
and vote under the protection of our 
Stars and Stripes! I ee 

Mr. Knight got no further. The 
negro, still cursing, suddenly advanced 
on him with a club and before he could 
get out of the way had hit him over 
the head. He made a futile jab with 
his small fist as he fell. 

As he passed into darkness he heard 
a roar of anger from the crowd, and 
he smiled. True to his scientific and 
professorial training he had made 
clear his point. 

When he became conscious again, 
he found himself being carried by Old 
Currie and Tim to their camp. “Put 
me down, gentlemen,” he said, with 
dignity. ‘I can walk.” 





They obligingly placed his feet on 
the ground. 
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“I knocked hell out of the negro 
for you,” said Tim. 

Old Currie chuckled. “I think the 
negro figured you was a capitalist,” 
he said. 

After this encounter, Mr. Knight 
set to work on the assembly of parts 
of a small but fairly efficient death 
ray pistol of his improved air-ionizing, 
Grindell-Matthews type. This ray 
would burn its victim but not always 
kill him, and therefore it would make 
a good weapon for his purpose. 

Working alone in the woods not far 
distant, he finished the little weapon 
in less than a week. It was short and 
compact, about the size and shape of 
a flashlight. Not having a rat at 
hand for experimental purposes, Mr. 
Knight, in the company of Old Cur- 
ran and Bob, tested the device on 
a wandering pig, and the animal 
squealed to his entire scientific satis- 
faction. 

Old Curran watched the trial non- 
committally. 

“What do you think of it?” Mr. 
Knight asked. 

“Huh! You need lots of practice 
on hogs. We got plenty of hogs in 
this country—and it’s been my experi- 
ence that the only way you can take 
a hog from the trough is to use a club 
or a gun.” 

“That is the Russian doctrine of 
violence.” 

“I don’t care what doctrine it is. 
The only way we'll ever get a job in 
Sandy Mesa is to drive the hogs away 
from the trough.” 

Bob had been standing nearby with 
the air of one who had no interest in 
the conversation but now he spoke. 

“Mike says we need a Stalin here.” 
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Mr. Knight looked at him in sur- 
prise and pleasure that Bob should 


show interest in such a subject. But 
Mike’s last name was Kirchhoff, and 
he was a Communistic agitator. The 
scientist decided to get in a word of 
warning to Bob concerning the teach- 
ings of the Communists. “I wouldn’t 
pay too much attention to Mike,” he 
counselled. ‘We don’t need a dicta- 
tor in America. Stalin is the dictator 
of Russia, you know.” 

“Don’t I know it!” said Bob in- 
dignantly. ‘‘He’s the big boss in Rus- 
sia. But Mike says him and them 
other reds over there see to it that 
everybody’s got a job. There ain’t 
nobody starvin’ in Russia.” 

“Oh yes, there is. I have read that 
more people are starving there than 
here. Nevertheless the common peo- 
ple of Russia are better off now than 
they were under the czars. You know 
Americans seem to forget that Rus- 
sians always have had a dictator. 
They couldn’t evolve forthwith into a 
truly socialistic state—they were too 
ignorant, too used to kings. They 
need a dictator now. But we don’t 
need any absolute dictator in America. 
We wouldn’t tolerate one for long.” 

“How in hell are we gonna get jobs 
then?” snorted Bob. “If there ain’t 
no dictator who’s gonna make the 
millionaires divide up?” 

“Our elected rulers. They ought 
to buy a controlling interest in all the 
big corporations in the country right 
now while the price of stocks is so 
low. Then they ought to run those 
corporations according to a scientific 
plan. Isn’t that right, Currie?” 

“Yeah.” Old Curran smiled mirth- 
lessly. ‘But the only way you can 
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take a hog from a trough is to knock 
him out of the way with a club.” 

“Why not regulate his feed? Give 
him less swill, and when the trough is 
empty, he will leave of his own ac- 
cord.” 

“Why do you all keep talkin’ about 
hogs?” demanded Bob. 

The thought came to Mr. Knight 
that Bob had not fully followed his 
line of reasoning. Perhaps Old Cur- 
ran also had not fully comprehended 
his ratiocinations. He was beginning 
to sense the intellectual limitations of 
the common man, brought up to physi- 
cal labor like a mule. And yet this 
common man must form the force of 
any successful reform in American 
economics and government. He was 
the final judge and executor of all 
plans. 

One morning several days later the 
scientist was surprised to come upon 
Tim, his bulldog face heated, fierily 
addressing a knot of men from a soap 
box. On the outskirts of the crowd 
a man with a black eye listened sul- 
lenly. Mr. Knight chuckled as he rea- 
soned that this man was probably a 
Communistic agitator who had been 
deprived of his box. 

“Don’t you never let nobody tell 
you the Catholics are for the million- 
aires,” Tim was shouting for perhaps 
the fourth time. “The next guy I hear 
say it gets it worse than this bastard. 
I’m a Catholic—and I’m for the com- 
mon man. By God, I am a common 
man—as much as you cowards. 

“Yes, you’re cowards—damn cow- 
ards, every one of ye. Starvin’ to 
death you are, and y’ don’t do noth- 
ing but stand around and listen to a 
damn red cuss out Christianity. And 
damn me, I’m one of ye! I’m a white- 
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livered coward, same as the rest of 
ye, or I’d do somethin’ about our 
troubles. I ask ye, are we gonna squat 
here and twiddle our thumbs all our 
Goddam life? Are we gonna squat 
here and starve clean to death with 
food in front of our noses? 

“Do you think they give a damn?” 
he continued, jerking his thumb to- 
ward the gas plant location where the 
laborers were arriving for the day’s 
work. ‘Are you such damn fools that 
you think they are gonna help us? 
Them pot-gutted money men I mean! 
Them pot-gutted bastards that are 
livin’ off th’ fat of th’ land! What 
do they care if a coupla thousand of 
us starve to death? What th’ hell do 
they care if a million of us starve to 
death? They got theirs. They can 
eat fine foods and dress in fine clothes 
and drive fine automobiles just the 
same, depression or no depression. 
All they do is knock a coupla hundred 
men off th’ payroll and keep on eatin’ 
fried chicken. And I’m askin’ you 
now,” he shouted, in conclusion, “what 
are we gonna do about it ?” 

The crowd that had gradually in- 
creased due to Tim’s explosive elo- 
quence murmured in indignant ap- 
proval. 

‘“‘What do you say we do?” shouted 
a gaunt, overalled man to Tim. 

Tim was nonplused. He had 
spoken on the spur of the moment and 
now hardly could remember what he 
had said. He cast about in his mind 
for some plan of action and could 
think of none other than the sugges- 
tion that the unemployed fight for 
jobs. He was about to voice his 
thought and thus incite the angry mob 
to violence when his eyes fell on Mr. 
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ence. 

“Bozos!” he cried, leveling his 
finger at Mr. Knight, “There’s th’ 
guy what’ll figure this out for us. 
Yeah. There’s the guy! He’s got 
just enough red in him to be a regular 
guy. He’s my friend, even if he is a 
college professor. You can tell from 
them glasses that he knows his onions. 
Get up here, Professor, and tell us 
that plan what you was talkin’ about.” 
He chuckled raucously. ‘Old Knight- 
hood here’ll fix us up, bozos. He’s 
as full of plans as a dog is fleas.” 

The crowd did not laugh at this 
sally but waited earnestly for what 
the professor had to say. 

Mr. Knight hesitated, then seeing 
no other way out of the situation, 
embarrassedly stepped up on the fen- 
der of an ancient Chevrolet and be- 
gan to talk. His first words were 
hesitant but as he spoke on a subject 
that was near to his heart he soon 
forgot his faulty delivery and felt the 
power of his mind surging into his 
words. 

“Men, I know what kind of situa- 
tion you are in because I am in it 
myself. We are all forgotten men 
who now are being remembered for 
our votes by all the political parties 
that are storming the nation. If we 
listen to the Democrat, or the Social- 
ist or the Communist, our future is 
going to be rosy. We won't ever be 
forgotten again. Perhaps they are 
right; for the good of the nation I 
hope they are. But since I have left 
my paper work and lived and suffered 
and been one of the common men of 
this country, I no longer am blind to 
certain hard sociological facts. My 
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glasses, you might say, have changed 
from a rosy color to a crystal white. 

“I am going to be strictly honest 
with you. Perhaps it was because of 
my mathematical training—in mathe- 
matics all things can be made perfect, 
you know—but whatever the cause 
was, I have been an impractical vision- 
ary ever since I entered college. I 
have been a parlor socialist—one who 
dreamed idly of perfect systems of 
national and international govern- 
ment, without taking into considera- 
tion the present great imperfections 
in the human being that so handicap 
his evolution. But now I have reached 
the rock bottom of life, where most 
of the unemployed have been all along. 
And so from now on I hope to be a 
practical reformer. 

“I renounce extreme idealism. As 
an extreme idealist, I planned almost 
exclusively for the future of the world. 
Now as a practical idealist, and as a 
member of the unemployed, tem- 
porarily reduced to the state of an 
animal, I am planning mainly for the 
continued individual existence of my- 
self and my immediate family. Later, 
if and when the life of myself and my 
family is secure, I shall turn once more 
to working mainly for the benefit of 
larger units of society, but, being a 
practical reformer, I shall work first 
for the welfare of my own nation, 
secondly for the welfare of my own 
continent and hemisphere and finally 
for that of the world. Being thus, 
as I hope, a practical idealist, I shall 
work with an eye to the imperfections, 
the heterogeneity and the selfishness, 
of the human race, inherited from our 
deep animal past.” 

To Mr. Knight the men seemed 
to be spellbound by his words. But as 
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a matter of fact his speech had been 
a sedative. They had forgotten their 
violent impulses of a few minutes ago, 
and were now ready to go to sleep. 


All but the Communist. Looking 
malevolently at Mr. Knight from his 
blackened eye, he now shouted, ‘“‘What 
in hell are you talkin’ about? Us 
working men don’t want to listen to 
those big words. Sit down! Sit down 
and shut your trap.” 

“Shut up yourself!” shouted Tim. 
“Shut up, or I'll give you some more 
of this.” He brandished his heavy 
fist. 

“Yeah. Shut up,” calmly com- 
manded a massive man in the side of 
the audience. ‘“‘That’s the trouble 
with us working men now. We ain’t 
got enough leaders with brains. Go 
on, Mister. Tell us your plan.” 

The crowd continually was growing 
in size. 

“This Communistic gentleman is 
right,” said Mr. Knight. “I should 
and shall speak more plainly. The 
point I am getting to is this: This de- 
pression has forced us all to be more 
selfish. We have to think of our own 
lives first, for the simple reason that 
if our animal bodies don’t live, 
our soul-directed minds can serve no 
earthly purpose. But even when we 
are thus acting from a purely selfish, 
individual point of view, we have to 
cooperate in our own little group if 
we are to preserve our individual 
selves. Cooperation among ourselves 
is the only way we can stay in exist- 
ence. And the truth is, we in Sandy 
Mesa have not cooperated. That is 
why we are now slowly starving. 
Every man has been for himself and 
his immediate friends. Now the crux 
of what I have to say is this: We ab- 
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solutely must learn to pull together 
as a unit or we will not survive. Here 
is what I think we ought to do at this 
time.” 

“Who wants to know what you 
think ?”” shouted the Communist. “We 
know already what you think, you 
four-eyed bourgeois fool. Such as you 
are God’s gift to capitalism!” 

“T thought I told you to shut up!” 
cried Tim. “By God, I'll make you 
shut up!” And he advanced toward 
the Communist through the crowd. 

But the massive man who still stood 
near the Communist again intervened 
for peace. He turned calmly to the 
latter and spoke: ‘‘Son, you keep quiet 
ontil the other man finishes his speech- 
makin’. If you ain’t got no manners, 
it’s time you learned some.” 

And the Communist sensing the 
strength that dwelt in the calmness of 
this large man’s words and remem- 
bering the jarring impact of Tim’s 
heavy fist, turned and retreated to the 
outer fringe of the crowd. 

“All right, Professor,” said Tim. 
“On with the speech!” 

“There are, let us say,” went on 
Mr. Knight, “some five hundred of 
us stranded here, starving. At the 
same time there are about three times 
as many—that is, about fifteen hun- 
dred men, working like slaves eight 
hours a day. All of these fifteen hun- 
dred men are contributing to the sup- 
port of us who are not working and 
furthermore worrying themselves 
gray-headed for fear they'll be thrown 
out to become one of us. 

“‘Now men, let us do a very simple 
bit of arithmetic. The fifteen hun- 
dred men work eight hours each. 
Eight times fifteen hundred makes 
twelve thousand hours of work daily 
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that are available for all the workers 
in Sandy Mesa. Divide these twelve 
thousand hours of work among the 
two thousand men here who are able 
and willing to work, and we have six 
hours as each man’s share. Thus, if 
the company tomorrow began running 
two shifts of six hours each instead 
of one shift of eight hours, every 
single man of our unemployed ranks 
would be back at work earning his 
own living. 

“The company probably would 
want to cut wages if such a plan were 
adopted. Let them do so temporarily. 
But if the other companies in the 
United States also put their share of 
the unemployed to work, prices then 
would rise and wages would have to 
be raised again. 

“As to the foreign trade that is 
supposed to raise prices, I say that 
at present it is a delusion. We are 
a nearly self-contained nation. We 
don’t need—and in fact try to bar 
from our shores—the goods of other 
nations. What fallacious logic there- 
fore it is for us to reason that our 
prosperity depends on our dumping 
thousands of shiploads of our hard- 
made goods upon the laps of foreign- 
ers who have practically nothing to 
give us in exchange for them! We 
only need a few things, such as rubber 
and antimony—and in a pinch We 
probably could produce these. The 
rest of the world has no gold to pay 
us, and no goods that we will accept 
in exchange. Therefore to us—at 
present, mind you—foreign trade is 
unnecessary. 

“‘We have raw material, machines 
and labor enough to make a veritable 
Utopia of these United States. Isn’t 
it common sense to divide what labor 
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that is necessary among all of us? Is 
hard work so precious that we can’t 
give up two hours of it, and have a 
six-hour day?” 

There was a burst of applause. Mr. 
Knight flushed and continued, pleased 
to be once more a leader of thought. 

“What we want to do now,” he 
went on, “is to see the bosses and con- 
vince them that it to their own good 
as well as that of all of us to start 
immediately two six-hour shifts a day, 
and if they think it necessary tempor- 
arily to reduce their total wages ac- 
cordingly. I don’t see a single argu- 
ment that they could advance against 
such a simple change. Why it is even 
to their advantage. They would re- 


duce their overhead because they 
would be using their machinery and 
buildings twelve hours each day in- 
stead of eight. 


It would increase 
their business because those of us who 
now have no money would begin buy- 
ing more goods and those who are 
now working would loosen their purse 
strings and buy more oil and gas for 
the extra trips they could take and the 
extra home machinery they could oper- 
ate in their increased leisure. And 
after business picked up, wages would 
rise again. Q. E. D., gentlemen! 
How beautifully simple and practical 
tht scheme is. And how logical. By 
Euclid! A fourth-grade school child 
ought to be able to solve this problem 
before us.” 

“What a bourgeois fool!” shouted 
the Communist. ‘Why he’s hand in 
glove with the capitalists. Ignore the 
hypocrite, comrades! The only way 
we can win is like Russia won. Run 
the capitalist hogs out of this coun- 
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“You lie!” Mr. Knight ground 
out the words between his teeth. “The 
only way we can win is for all classes 
to cooperate. Each must compromise 
with the other, as life always has 
compromised since it first began to 
evolve. This is America—not Rus- 
sia, my friend.” 

Tim stood with clenched fists. 

“Yes, America the mighty!” jeered 
the man. “The land of the slave and 
the home of the coward worker. 
Where eleven million men have to 
beg, steal or starve. Will no depths 
of misery awaken the American pro- 
letariat to action?” 

Tim’s red face was becoming pur- 
ple with anger. ‘You damn bastard!” 
he suddenly growled, and made a 
headlong lunge through the crowd 
toward the agitator. 

True to his doctrine of violence, the 
Communist would have stood his 
ground, but before Tim could reach 
him, the massive man, aided by sev- 
eral others, forcibly turned him 
around and started him ona run down 
the road, accelerating his speed with 
the toes of their boots. Once started, 
he kept running, for Tim was hot in 
his pursuit. 

Tim’s legs, however, were too 
short to run very fast, so he soon was 
outdistanced, and, still growling and 
panting heavily, like an angry bulldog, 
he returned. 

Mr. Knight, in the meantime, had 
called for a vote on his scheme and 
the crowd, which now numbered sev- 
eral hundred men, unanimously had 
approved it. 

After Tim returned, a committee 
consisting of himself, Mr. Knight 
and the massive man, whose name 
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they learned was Bill Jones, was 
nominated and elected. 

Hardly had the vote been taken, 
when the high-powered car of the 
superintendent roared up the road- 
way and came to an abrupt stop at the 
very fringe of the crowd. In it, ac- 
companied by a staff of under bosses, 
sat the red-faced boss of Sandy Mesa. 

He leaped out. “Get down from 
that car, you damned Red!” he 
shouted at Mr. Knight. 

“T’m not a Red,” said the scientist. 
“T am an American citizen, guaran- 
teed the right of free speech by the 
Constitution.” 

“Free speech hell!” shouted the 
irate boss. ‘This is company land, 
and I’m not going to have any more 
soap-box orators on it. Get out! Get 
out, or I’ll have my men ‘throw you 
out.” 

“But listen to reason,” expostulated 
Mr. Knight. “I am not a soap-box 
orator. I am a college professor, sir. 
We have just evolved a plan 

The mob was getting angry. 
“Don’t sir him!” cried a large-nosed 
man. ‘Don’t sir him! Kill him!” 
shouted another. Imprecations and 
threats were heard on every hand. 
The men were losing control of them- 
selves. 

“Lynch him!” shouted the large- 
nosed man. “Tar and feather him! 
Make him give us work—or kill 
him!” 

Instantly all was in an uproar. The 
mob sounded like a wild beast in a 
trap that had turned on its trapper. 
Led by the large-nosed man, it surged 
blindly forward with closed fists and 
a roar of rage. 

The superintendent’s red face be- 
came redder. He looked toward his 
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under bosses, then at the surging mob. 
“You'll swing for this if you harm a 
hair of my head!” he shouted, his 
voice cracking with his anger and fear. 

The men in the car opened the door 
and jumped out to his aid. Mr. 
Knight saw a heavy-set, brutish man 
at the van of the crowd aim a scantling 
at the superintendent’s head. Ever 
hating violence, he shouted: “Don’t 
kill him!” 

But hardly were the words out of 
his mouth when the scantling struck, 
and the boss went down beneath it. 
The next instant the under bosses, 
seeing the murderous mood of the 
mob, took to their heels and fled down 
the road toward town as fast as their 
legs could carry them. 

“Currie!” shouted the scientist, 
above the hubbub. “Tim! You and 
Bob help me stop this mob. They’ll 
kill him!” 

“Let’s lynch him!” cried the big- 
nosed leader, grabbing one of the 
prostrate superintendent’s legs. 

“Hey, you guys!” shouted Tim to 
the crowd. “Ain’t no use in killin’ 
the bastard! Let him live, so we can 
make him give us work!” 

But five or six of the angry mob 
had picked up the boss by his limbs 
and were now bearing him away, pay- 
ing no attention to Tim’s words. 

“Listen!’? shouted Mr. Knight. 
‘“‘Are you men or are you beasts? For 
God’s sake, what good will a killing 
do?” 

In the general uproar only a few 
heard his words. 

Suddenly old Currie, veteran of 
many mining town riots, who had 
been calmly watching the proceed- 
ings with a half smile, began to laugh 
raucously. ‘“Whah! Whah! Whah!” 











he horse-laughed, so loudly that he 
could have been heard half a mile 
away. ‘Whah! Whah! Whah!” 

The sound, so strange in the midst 
of their bloody business, attracted the 
crowd’s attention. “What jackasses 
you are!” Old Curran ridiculed. 
“Dumb jackasses! You already killed 
the bastard, and now you're takin’ 
him out to lynch him. See if he ain’t 
dead!” 

The men who carried the body hesi- 
tated, looked at it and then hastily 
laid it down. One placed his ear to 
the man’s heart. He rose and shouted 
indignantly to the waiting throng. “It 
ain’t so, fellows. He ain’t dead!” 

“Good!” said Mr. Knight as calmly 
as he could. “Perhaps we can make 
him give us our six-hour day when he 
becomes conscious.” 

“That’s right, bozos!” shouted 
Tim. “Give the bastard a chance to 
come across.” 

The delay had its effect. The mob 
began to watch the boss’s face for 
signs of returning consciousness. 

But when the man’s eyes at length 
opened, the mob was still in a highly 
belligerent mood. Tim, who was 
standing near the boss, addressed him 
in an officious manner. “You'll listen 
to us now, will you? The bozos want 
to lynch you. Better talk turkey 
now!” 

The crowd emphasized this advice 
with growls and curses, and the super- 
intendent’s red face paled. 

Mr. Knight shuddered before the 
animalism that had come to the sur- 
face of these human beings. This 
group had changed from a crowd of 
patient comrades into a growling 
monster, ready to strike for its food. 
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“We got a plan,” Tim spoke in a 
hard voice, out of the corner of his 
mouth. “You listen to it. We figured 
out how all of us can have work here, 
see? We want you to run two six- 
hour shifts every day—and that'll put 
us all to work—see ?”” 

“You have absolutely nothing to 
lose,” put in Mr. Knight. ‘You can 
cut wages proportionately, if you 
wish. However, I do believe it 
would be the part of wisdom and 
patriotism to pay the same wages, for 
you still would gain by the change, 
because the men would work harder 
for a six-hour than an eight-hour day, 
and your business would improve. 

“You see, there are fifteen hundred 
men here working eight hours a day, 
and five hundred or so of us who are 
out of work. If you cut the hours per 
man by one-fourth and the total wages 
by one-fourth, all of us would be 
working, none of us would be worry- 
ing about starvation, and all of us 
would be buying more oil and gas. It 
seems to us that the plan is simple 
and extremely practical. So we want 
to know if you won’t put it into effect, 
and thus give us a chance to live with- 
out having to resort to violence.” 

Controlling his anger and fear with 
a visible effort, the superintendent did 
not reply. 

His dislike of the class of overalled, 
horny-handed laborers to which he 
himself once had belonged, his feeling 
of outraged nobility, prevented him 
from fully grasping the clarity of Mr. 
Knight’s reasoning. Moreover, if he 
had seen the point, he would not have 
promised, for he was a firm believer 
in America’s oligarchic economic sys- 
tem, which dictated that all decisions 
concerning the policy of an industry be 
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made by the owners, without the ad- 
vice or consent of the workers. 

In his busy life he had had no time 
to study economic or political reform, 
but had accepted as inevitable the 
chaotic economic ocean into which he 
had been thrust as a lad of 14 to sink 
orswim. Asa water-boy on a section 
gang, he had begun, and by dint of 
brute strength, tenacity and shrewd- 
ness he had climbed, inch by inch, over 
the heads and shoulders of his com- 
petitors. 

He realized that these angry men 
were driven desperate by uncertainty 
and the fear of actual starvation for 
themselves and their dependents, but 
in his hard heart there was no sym- 
pathy fer them. Had he not been in 
their quicksands himself? And had 
he not come out of them? So could 


_ they, if they fought their competitors 


as hard as he had fought. 

Nevertheless he feared as well as 
hated them while they were in this 
ugly mood, for he remembered that in 
the old days, when he had been busily 
currying favor with his bosses, there 
had been others—half-wild kind of 
men—who had held murder in their 
hearts for all tyrannical bosses. 

“Speak!” Tim was shouting, danc- 
ing up and down in his rage. “Speak! 
Will you promise, or will you not? 
We want the six-hour day! And we 
want to go to work tomorrow! If 
you want to live, man, you’d better 
speak!” 

“Answer us!’ cried the crowd. 
“Lynch him! Kill him!” They 
pressed forward. “Kill him!” 

The cry was growing more and 
more savage. Again the trapped 
beast spoke from their mouths. _ 


The boss looked at Mr. Knight. 
“T'll answer,” he said. 

Mr. Knight held up his hands. 
“Listen, friends. Give him a chance 
to talk.” 

An ominous quiet ensued. 

The boss moistened his dry lips. 
“I can’t give any orders,” he said at 
last in a small voice. “You'll have to 
see Mr. Muhlberg at Fort Worth.” 

“We'll see nobody!” shouted Tim. 
“You’re the big fuzzy on this job! 
Will you give us signed orders to go 
to work, or will you not?) We'll give 
you one more chance, you baby- 
starvin’ bastard!” 

This stirred the man’s combative- 
ness. His cruel jaw set. ‘You bums!” 
he cried, angrily. “You can’t run my 
business! I'll answer you, here and 
now. I won't put a single one of you 
to work! I'll give you hell if you 
even look like you want work! Now, 
turn me loose! Turn me loose, or I'll 
have the law on you!” 

But the mob only laughed—a ter- 
rible laugh that had no mirth in it. 
His captors seized him again. They 
were shouting for his life. 

“My God!” exclaimed Mr. Knight. 
“Will they really kill the man?” 

Old Curran shrugged, and smiled, 
mirthlessly. ‘Sure. Why not?” 

Mr. Knight leaped to the fender of 
anearby car. “Just one minute!” he 
shouted. “Just one minute!” 

One of the men holding the super- 
intendent was massive Bill Jones, the 
third member of the newly elected 
committee. He turned and held up 
his hand. “Listen to what our chair- 
man has to say,” he commanded 
calmly. 
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Mr. Knight hastily decided to 
make a combined plea to both their 
higher and lower natures. 

“Don’t be animals!” he begged. 
“After all, you are men. And this 
boss is a man. He hasn’t done any- 
thing to you personally. What good 
will it do you to kill him? There will 
be millions more to take his place. 

“Tf you kill him, you know that you 
never will get a job. The National 
Guard will be called out. They will 
hunt us down, like the wild beasts that 
we are now making ourselves.” 

“To hell with the National 
Guard!” cried the large-nosed one. 

“No!” shouted Mr. Knight. “It’s 
not to hell with them. They are part 
of our own defenses. We don’t want 
to tear down, men. We want to build. 
Killing and destroying won’t help us 
one iota! 

‘“‘What we should do now is to see 
Mr. Muhlberg of Fort Worth about 
putting into effect our plan. This 
superintendent can’t give orders un- 
less Mr. Muhlberg approves them. 
This man here isn’t responsible for 
our troubles. If you kill him, you'll 
be murderers for no purpose whatso- 
ever. You will not have helped your- 
selves, or other workingmen, or your 
children, and furthermore you'll hang 
for your violence.” 

The tone of conviction with which 
he pronounced these conclusions, as 
once he had pronounced the unchange- 
able results of geometrical problems, 
seemed to have a sobering effect upon 
the mob. 

The superintendent, whose quick 
anger had flared and gone, was now 
pale as death. 

“The Professor’s right, bozos!” 
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shouted Tim. ‘“Muhlberg’s the man 
we want. Get Muhlberg!” 

“Yeah. Muhlberg’s the man!” 
echoed one of the crowd. “Get 
Muhlberg! Make the’ give us 
a job!” 

The mob did not know who Muhl- 
berg was, but, swaying to the force of 
this new exhortation to violence, like a 
reed in a changing gale, they took up 
the cry: “Get Muhlberg! Muhlberg’s 
the man!” 

Big Bill Jones turned calmly to the 
men who were holding the superin- 
tendent. ‘“Le’s let this man go, 
boys,” he said. 

They turned loose the boss. ‘All 
right,” said one. “Now you git— 
and see you give us some jobs from 
now on!” 

Mr. Knight held his breath, as the 
dazed man started to his car. 

But the Communist had returned 
and he stood now on the fringe of the 
crowd. “Lettin’ him go, are you?” 
he jeered. “You white-livered skunks. 
You know he’s hand-in-glove with 
your masters. Come on men, let’s 
go get that guy. Who’s a man here? 
Who'll come with me?” 

Several men, including the large- 
nosed one and a negro, ripped out 
oaths and sprang to his side. In a 
minute they were after the superin- 
tendent. 

Mr. Knight, anxiously watching, 
saw that they would catch the boss be- 
fore he could get the car started. 
Unless something stopped them 
quickly, the whole savage business 
would begin again. 

His mind, desperately working on 
the problem, flashed for the first time 
that day to his new, air-ionizing ray- 
pistol. He whipped it from his pocket 
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and shouted. “Stop! Stop, or you’re 
dead men!” 

The men turned their heads. 

Now news of the strange death-ray 
had filtered among the men at Sandy 
Mesa. Tales about it had become ex- 
aggerated, as they went from mouth 
to mouth. Some had it that the ray 
was a blinding flash of light that would 
mow down every living thing in a wide 
radius, others that it worked invisibly 
and required no aiming, and because 
none knew its exact nature, all feared 
it as a deadly plague. So it was that 
the men following the Communist 
whirled, trembling, and held up their 
hands in surrender. 

But not so the Communist. True 
to his code, he ripped out an oath of 


contempt for his followers, and 
sprang after the superintendent. But 
the latter now had started his car. It 
leaped forward with a roar, and was 
gone. 

Mr. Knight breathed a great sigh 
of relief and pocketed the weapon. 
“T didn’t even turn the switch,” he 
confided to Old Curran. 

“That’s what force’ll do for you,” 
cynicized the old man. “You can talk 
till you’re blue in the face, and if you 
don’t have force to back up your 
words, it’s all bull.” 

“Yes, I guess force is necessary in 
this world,” agreed the scientist. 
“The soul of man must command ani- 
mal force, or it serves no purpose.” 


(To be continued) 








A meeting of the Executive Council of the American Federation 

of Labor will be held in the Executive Council Room, at head- 

quarters, January 23, 1934, at 2:30 p. m., and will remain in 
session until the business before it is completed. 

















SAVE THE HOME 


WEIR JEPSON 


HY all this fuss and com- 

motion about inflation, re- 

flation, stabilization and de- 
monetization? It is not a question 
of what shall be the medium of ex- 
change, but, rather it is a question of 
determining whether or not mature 
people within and without our bor- 
ders are to be permitted to exchange 
their labor, in the form of goods or 
services with each other freely. The 
question is not one of gold values, 
but very definitely, it is a question of 
humane values. It is a question to- 
day of either feeding children or 
starving them. We, as a free people, 
must decide in the interest of our 
present security and for the future 
security of our children, whether 
mothers of one or more children, 
working at home, for neither wages 
nor salaries, cooking, sewing, teach- 
ing, nursing, are not of more value to 
our social and economic structure, as 
producers of culture and consumers 
of goods, than are young girls work- 
ing for cheap wages in restaurants, or 
older women employed as social work- 
ers at salaries collected through taxes 
from the unemployed homeowner. It 
is a question today of determining 
whether or not we will make it pos- 
sible for men to work for a living, in- 
stead of stealing and killing for a 
living. We must decide whether we 
are to be more concerned about the 
liquidity of banks than about the 
security of human lives, in homes, 
throughout the length and breadth of 
our land. We must decide whether 


or not it is of greater social benefit 
to pay young men to plant small trees 
than it is to compensate mothers for 
nurturing and caring for children. 

We can feed children in America, 
or we canstarvethem. Wecan either 
build more and better homes, or more 
slums. We can beautify and create 
more parks or build more post offices 
and other public buildings of no so- 
cial or economic value to millions in 
need of the very necessities of life. 

There is a possibility that the ruins 
of these large buildings, at some fu- 
ture date, might symbolize to a new 
civilization our folly in much the same 
way the pyramids reflect the errors 
of the Egyptian civilization. We, 
today in America, are very definitely 
at the crossroad faced with the task 
of preserving civilization by having 
concern for humanity or else destroy- 
ing civilization because of our failure 
to properly understand or face our 
problem. 

The general welfare and posterity 
will not be served by the placing of an 
additional heavy debt structure to be 
assumed and paid for by the children 
of today and of tomorrow in order to 
build wharves, turnpikes, recapitalize 
banks, preserve bond values, or feed 
hungry men and women willing to 
work. Creating debts of this char- 
acter might appear constitutional, but 
a most certain and positive prophecy 
would be that our children will decide 
to the contrary. They will protest 
against these debts and high unjust 
taxes just as the founders of our 
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country protested against the unjust 
debt burdens which they left behind 
in Europe. 

Instead of increasing the construc- 
tion of public buildings, neither 
wanted or needed, place the men 
back to work making, producing and 
servicing the things that our children 
and their mothers want; good food, 
clothes, toys, books, fine homes, 
radios, furniture and millions of other 
necessities and luxuries. We should 
place the teachers back in our schools, 
teaching our children, at good wages. 
We should make it possible for nurses 
to care for the sick and needy, at good 
wages. In addition to worrying 
about beer for matured voters, why 
not give the nonvoting babies their 
fill of milk? In order to get out of 
this depression and save our civiliza- 
tion, we must protect and provide for 
our children, their mothers and their 
homes. Woman’s greatest security is 
to be found in the home, and where 
rests the security of women rests the 
security of life, the security of civili- 
zation. Nature has so ruled and her 
laws must be obeyed. This is the 
challenge to America and to the 
world! Are we big enough to meet 
it? When every day in the year is 
‘“‘Mother’s Day” instead of just one 
day, set aside by our commercially 
minded, we will enjoy a more pro- 
gressive and more wholesome social 
structure. 

It so happens that the proper solu- 
tion of our social problems are very 
definitely tied up with the solution of 
our economic problem, which, today, 
is receiving the major share of public 
attention. It is quite as impossible 
to separate the social and economic 
issues of the day as it is to separate 
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the negative and positive charges of 
electricity. Like the chicken and the 
egg, it is not a question of which 
comes first, for they are absolutely in- 
separable. We study political econ- 
omy because it is social economy. 

Our economic problem is not one of 
banking, nor is it a problem of pro- 
duction. It is very definitely a prob- 
lem of distributive consumption. We 
need a greater volume of consumption 
in order to make the lives of indi- 
viduals secure. We also need a 
greater volume of consumption in 
order to save our present capitalistic 
system. We have proven the fallacy 
of the over-production theories so 
freely expounded at the outset of this 
depression. Our industry, our agri- 
culture, our commerce and profes- 
sional people need markets for their 
goods and their services. We need 
sales in large volume to keep the 
wheels of industry and commerce ro- 
tating. We have large supplies of 
foods on farms and in warehouses 
and we have factories well equipped 
and ready to make furniture, automo- 
biles, clothing, chinaware, linens, ra- 
dios, lawn mowers and millions of 
other articles that will add to the 
comfort, happiness and security of 
123 millions of people in this coun- 
try who, in turn, would like to have 
them. 

Increased purchasing power is es- 
sential to recovery. The bulk of pur- 
chasing power comes from wages and 
salaries, hence the problem is quite 
obviously one of increased wages and 
salaries for the workers in industry 
or on the farms. Wages are subject 
to the law of “supply and demand,” 
and can be increased in two different 
ways, principally—by decreasing the 
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supply of labor below the demand for 
labor, wages will rise, and again by a 
lowering of the price of goods and 
services the wage-earner buys, his 
wages are increased. Conversely, if 
the price of commodities rises the 
wage dollar decreases, the consumer 
buys less and the volume of consump- 
tion decreases. The wages or salaries 
of the entrepreneurs that are desig- 
nated by the term profit, are in turn 
dependent upon a large volume of con- 
sumption and therefore a large volume 
of production. As volume increases 
for industry unit costs can be lowered, 
which in turn helps to further increase 
the volume of consumption, hence 
adds to profits or the earnings of man- 
agement. The solution of our prob- 
lem is to be found in raising wages, 
so as to increase the volume of con- 
sumption, but it must not be done by 
artificial means. 

We have restricted immigration on 
the theory that by this natural means 
we would decrease labor supply and 
thus raise wages and consequently 
raise the standard of living. The cor- 
rectness of this theory can not be ques- 
tioned even though the restriction of 
immigration has failed to bring about 
the results desired. In an economic 
structure such as ours money is used 
as the means of measuring the value 
of goods or services to the consumer. 
Money in a capitalistic system is the 
yardstick by which one consumer ex- 
changes his labor or his goods for the 
labor or goods of another consumer. 
If a consumer wants for food, cloth- 
ing or countless other articles pos- 
sessed by another, it is necessary that 
he in turn have money to convey to 
the owner of the goods he wants. 
Money very definitely measures con- 
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sumption and it does not measure pro- 
duction or labor as we have been in- 
clined.to believe it did, and as it most 
certainly should. The bootlegger, 
gangster and stock swindler can get 
purchasing power and money while 
mothers working at home and farmers 
working the fields are without it. It 
is fundamental that an individual in 
order to consume should also be a 
producer, therefore the dollar should 
measure consumption and production. 
This is essential for the preservation 
of a capitalistic system. It is neces- 
sary that men and women shall receive 
the true value of their own labors. 
We have in our country 123,000,000 
consumers, while the number of per- 
sons able to work is much less than 
that number. The children of this 
country are not able to produce, yet 
they are large consumers. The 
mothers of those children are not able, 
and should not be permitted to if they 
are able, to work in industry and com- 
merce for wages, yet they are con- 
sumers and must have purchasing 
power. We do not need the labor of 
our older children in factories or in 
commerce nor do we need the labor 
of their mothers in tire factories, 
poultry plants and countless other oc- 
cupations. America needs its mothers 
at home. 

As long as the dollar is a measure 
of one’s ability to consume we must 
adjust our system of wages so that it 
will be equitable for all. Instead of 
determining upon a minimum wage 
we should determine a minimum unit 
of wage. Instead of having the indi- 
vidual the unit we should by law make 
the family the unit. A wage of $10 
per week paid to a single girl will no 
more than provide the same standard 
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of living for that same girl’s mother 
living at home who has to divide the 
family wage with others. A widow 
with three children finds it difficult to 
maintain a standard of living in com- 
petition with single girls. 

In order to raise the standard of 
living, make it possible for all to con- 
sume, increase the velocity of business 
activity and restore to solvency our 
banking and insurance structure, I ad- 
vocate a “wage-equalization tariff.” 
We advocate tariffs to protect our 
people against the sweated labor of 
foreign countries that wish to trade 
with us, so why not have an equaliza- 
tion tariff at home to protect our 
American standard of living and 
thereby make possible a free move- 
ment of goods in home channels 
of trade? The “wage-equalization 
tariff’”’ would be paid by the employer 
of labor and not the employee. We 
should not tax the consumer but rather 
we should tax only the producer who 
wants profits by taking advantage 
over his fellows by employing cheap 
labor, thus giving him a leverage over 
his competitors who believe in high 
living standards. It would be the pur- 
pose of this equalization fee to re- 
establish the home as a unit of con- 
sumption and at the same time prevent 
the unfair employer from hiring single 
girls, minors andgarried women sim- 
ply because théy are cheaper. It 
would not prevent any of them from 
working, excepting the minors, but it 
would prevent them from being ex- 
ploited. 

Married women are not working as 
charwomen, tire makers, textile ma- 
chine operators, etc., because they 
wish to, but rather because they are 
forced to. Their husbands’ wages 
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were beaten down by child labor and 
the employment of single women, on 
an equal basis, hence they, the moth- 
ers, were compelled to seek employ- 


ment. Many single girls would pre- 
fer to be at school and would be if the 
family had sufficient income to permit 
of it. Many elderly people would not 
be swelling the supply of labor if their 
banks and investments were solvent, 
so that they could live from the in- 
comes of their savings. Children 
would prefer play of school to work 
in factories and on the streets; there- 
fore, if the family had sufficient in- 
come they would reduce the supply of 
labor. Many young women today 
would marry if there were any chance 
that “two could live as cheaply as 
one.” 

In order to reduce the supply of 
labor and raise wages I advocate the 
following: 

1. By administrative act make it 
illegal to employ minors in industry 
and commerce under the age of 18 
years. 

2. By administrative action require 
the employer to pay a “wage-equali- 
zation tariff” of fifty (50) per cent 
of the base pay of a single girl or 
bachelor over 25 years of age. A 
young man should have until 25 to 
determine his bachelor status, for up 
until this period he is most likely serv- 
ing as an apprentice. 

3. By administrative act require 
the employer to pay a “wage-equali- 
zation tariff’ equivalent to ninety 
(90) per cent of the wages in the case 
of married women. This tax is so 
high that it will drive all married 
women out of industry simply because 
the employer would not find it profit- 











able. This would not mean that the 
married woman would not be free to 
work in industry and commerce if 
she wished to, but it would mean that 
her employer could not use her as a 
means of sweating labor. 

The above would materially reduce 
the supply of labor, raise wages, in- 
crease consumption, thus reversing 
the present cycle of increased labor 
supply, with reduction in wages and 
lessened consumption. When men 
now unemployed are able to satisfy 
the wants of their dependents the 
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witeels of industry will move forward. 
Jobs at good wages is a certain way 
to restore confidence. When men can 
pay light bills, taxes and interest on 
loans, the solvency of banks and in- 
surance companies will cease to be a 
question. The exchange of goods be- 
tween our peoples will give traffic to 
railroads, electric load to power com- 
panies and orders to factories. But 
more than that, it will assure to every- 
one the rights intended by the found- 
ers of our country—‘Life, Liberty 
and the Pursuit of Happiness.” 








THE MOURNERS 


The old year is passing. 

The trees in my orchard, 

Shrouded in mist like grey mourning veils, 
Weep heavy slow tears. 

They are remembering the gifts he brought them, 
Gay, happy garments for spring, 

Long summer days for developing 

The fruit that in autumn, all red and gold, 
They yielded gladly to the gatherers. 

It is their time for sleep, 

But tonight they awaken, 

And remember the gifts he brought them, 
I, the gift he asked of me, 

My face is wet, whose tears are these? 
The old year is passing, 


We are his mourners, 
I and the trees. 
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END THE Crisis! A plea for action, 
by Felix Somary. E. P. Dutton & 
Company, N. Y., 1933; 111 pp. 
Price, $1. Reviewed by R. S. 
Meriam, Harvard Business School. 


This interesting book by a German 
banker is a coldly rational work. The 
author discusses major operations 
without anesthetics in a manner that 
may seem brutal to his audience and 
that will certainly horrify the pros- 
pective patients. The book has great 
merits, but they will be appreciated 
only by those who meet the author on 
his own plane rather than, say, on the 
plane of the New Deal. 

The author advocates an end to 
moratoriums, no inflation, restora- 
tion of currencies, reestablishment of 
a market for savings, and a writing 
off of bad debts. In general, he op- 
poses all attempts to spend our way 
to prosperity or to pay Paul by rob- 
bing Peter. This general viewpoint 
is carried throughout with no regard 
to political pressure or group opinion 
except at one point. 

The author’s scheme to deal with 
the war debts muddle involves exactly 
the same political calculation which 
he has so consistently condemned. 
His proposal is that Europe should 
open its markets to American prod- 
ucts and that America should cancel 
the debts. He expects this arrange- 
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ment to be acceptable to America be- 
cause of the group opinion of the 
producers and exporters of the Amer- 
ican commodities. He relies on this 
group opinion to intimidate the tax- 
payers. This may be good political 
psychology, but it is not cold calcula- 
tion. The Europeans are as much 
interested in opening up the American 
market for their products as the 
Americans are in opening up the Euro- 
pean market. This deal could be car- 
ried through without the Americans 
throwing in debt cancellation “to 
boot.” Only political psychology 
could so distort Herr Somary’s pro- 
posal as to make it appear a cold 
equation. 

The reviewer does not want to sug- 
gest that restoration of international 
trade and cancellation of war debts 
are undesirable. He brings up the 
point only to show that even the 
author can not remain forever on the 
chilly heights of hard reason. 


AMERICA THROUGH WoMEN’s EYEs. 
Edited by Mary R. Beard, New 
York, Macmillan, 1933; 558 pp. 
Price, $3.50. Reviewed by Mollie 
Ray Carroll, University of Chi- 
cago. 


In this volume Mrs. Beard used 
excerpts from women writers, usually 
of the period, to depict important 
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chapters in American history and wo- 
men’s part in them. She portrays the 
activities of the early women settlers, 
their work for the Revolution, and 
their contribution as pioneers in the 
west. To show the woman industrial 
worker she quotes from Edith Ab- 
bott’s ““Women in Industry.” 

She gives the attitudes of both 
northern and southern women on the 
slavery question and their parts in 
the Civil War. She shows the arti- 
ficialities of social life accompanying 
the growth of capitalism in the seven- 
ties. She gives women’s ideas of the 
imperialism of the nineties. She de- 
votes a chapter to the great social 
reforms carried on by women, such 
as prohibition, woman’s suffrage, the 
settlement movement and social leg- 
islation. She shows women entering 
the professions, and engaging in agri- 
culture and business. She indicates 
their part in the World War, in 
world peace, and in the present efforts 
to create a new world. 

She ties the material together by 
sympathetic and illuminating intro- 
ductions. The whole thing is inter- 
estingly and charmingly done, making 
fascinating reading. It is a book that 
men as well as women can not afford 
to miss. 


UniIoN TACTICS AND ECONOMIC 
CHANGE: A CAsE STuDY OF THREE 
PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE UNIONS, 
by Gladys L. Palmer, University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1932; 228 
pp. Price, $2. Reviewed by Lin- 
coln Fairley, Harvard University. 


Anyone who is interested in union- 
ism, whether as participant or as stu- 
dent, should add Dr. Palmer’s book 
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to his library. There is distressing 
paucity of careful studies of unions in 
action. Historical work has been excel- 
lent, and there are a number of com- 
petent interpretations of trade union 
philosophy, but few students have 
cared to analyze in detail and from 
the standpoint of economics the ac- 
tual tactics of particular unions. This 
is Miss Palmer’s forte. She has long 
been interested in shop and trade cus- 
toms and in the attempt to relate 
them, against a background of chang- 
ing economic conditions, to the cen- 
tral effort of unions to achieve job 
security. 

The carpet workers, the upholstery 
weavers and hosiery workers, the 
three Philadelphia unions studied, 
have all experienced a “history of 
growth, overexpansion and decline,” 
a cycle which “has characterized every 
textile trade in Philadelphia” (p. 5). 
Though the timing has been different, 
and such factors as leadership, age 
composition of the membership, and, 
most important of all in the author’s 
opinion, the extent of satisfactory 
trade information available, have all 
varied, each union has gone through 
much the same stages. Each enjoyed 
at one time a fairly complete control 
of a localized industry, each faced a 
growing competition from outside 
nonunion centers which had advan- 
tages in cheap labor and up-to-date 
equipment, and finally in consequence 
each made the difficult decision be- 
tween standing pat on existing high 
standards or reducing standards in 
order to meet nonunion competition. 
The carpet workers seized the former 
horn of the dilemma and have prac- 
tically disappeared; the hosiery work- 
ers are making an heroic effort to 
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hold onto the other horn. Their fate 
is still in doubt. 

At first glance one might think that 
studies of such small unions limited 
to a single locality might have but 
small interest except for those im- 
mediately concerned. Such, however, 
is far from being the case. We all 
tentatively hold certain hypotheses 
which further facts will either sup- 
port or weaken. All students of 
unions believe, for example, in the 
truth of the following propositions or 
in their opposites: Political action is 
desirable for unions to engage in; 
factionalism develops because of ad- 
verse economic conditions; unions 
should fight their employers, not co- 
operate with them; research is a valu- 
able tool in the hands of union lead- 
ers; organization along industrial 
lines is superior to craft unionism; 
strategic retreat is to be preferred to 
glorious defeat. The reviewer's in- 
tention is not to imply that Dr. Pal- 
mer makes any of these assertions, 
but rather to point out that anyone 
holding views of this sort can not 
help but have them to some degree 
strengthened or modified by a careful 
reading of this book. Dr. Palmer, 
indeed, is very cautious about general- 
izing even in regard to the wisdom of 
the answers made to such questions 
as these by the three unions under 
consideration. One is left in the main 
to draw one’s own conclusions. 

It is the wealth of factual detail 
extracted by thorough search of union 
records, and by interviews with a host 
of interested persons, combined with 
an unusually sympathetic understand- 
ing of what is on the unionist’s mind, 
which gives this book its particular 
flavor. A unique and valuable fea- 








ture, indeed, is the appendix which 
quite contrary to tradition is most in- 
teresting. Here are collected several 
autobiographical accounts written by 
unionists themselves, describing trade 
conditions or strike situations. The 
effect of these personal stories is 
not unlike that of photographs—one 
looks at them first and then reads the 
text. Miss Palmer is hoping to secure 
more such accounts in the belief that 
they throw a great deal of light on 
union attitudes. 


THE Hoxpinc Company (Its Pub- 
lic Significance and Its Regulation), 
by James C. Bonbright and Gardi- 
ner C. Means, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York. and 
London, 1932; pp. xv,398. Re- 
viewed by Walter M. W. Splawn. 


Professor Bonbright and Mr. 
Means have written the pioneer book 
on the holding company. It contains 
chapters on the significance of the 
holding company, its early history in 
America, and the holding company 
as an alternative to other forms of 
combination. There is a chapter on 
the industrial holding company, one 
on the bank holding company, four 
on the relation of the holding com- 
pany to public utilities generally, par- 
ticularly power and gas, and four on 
the railroad holding company. Chap- 
ter XIII, containing the conclusions 
of the authors, should be read by 
everyone who has any interest what- 
soever in the relations of holding com- 
panies to operating companies or in 
the regulation of holding companies. 
The appendix contains some very 
valuable summaries of litigation grow- 
ing out of allegations of mismanage- 
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Let the Publie 
Be Informed 


Recent writers on consumer 
problems have noted that 
newspaper cartoons depict a 
“consumer” as a pathetic har- 
ried little figure, although the 
same citizen is presented as a 
muscular giant when intro- 
duced as a “wage earner.” 
This dual personality is due to 
the fact that as wage earners 
we act on information, but as 
consumers we are gamblers. 
We guess at the quality of 
the things we buy. However, 
there are indications that at 
last we are beginning to real- 
ize how foolish it is to concen- 
trate all our attention on earn- 
ing money and so little on get- 
ting the most out of it when 
we spend. One authority has 
said that more careful spend- 
ing methods will increase the 
buying power of our incomes 
by one-fourth. 

As consumers we are not en- 
tirely to blame for our igno- 
rance. As earners we should be 
interested in organizing busi- 
ness to protect the consumer 
from deception. Back before 
the depression of the early 
nineties you remember the 
seller’s viewpoint was “the 
public be damned.” There fol- 


lowed the era of “the public be 
kidded,” with its propaganda 
and endorsements and semi- 
scientific chatter, with silly 
slogans such as “the customer 
is always right.” Now we are 
entering the period of “the 
public be informed.” There 
are hundreds of honest and 
fair-minded merchandisers 
who are anxious to tell us 
everything we should know, 
provided we will use it intel- 
ligently. Our job is to con- 
vince the business man that 
we can stand it. 

One of the most effective 
aids to the consumer is to have 
goods labeled with a definition 
of quality. Then we can know 
exactly what we are buying, 
and be able to choose the grade 
that suits our particular needs. 
Government bureaus, the 
American Standards Associa- 
tion, and many trade associa- 
tions have been working tc- 
ward this end. Many commod- 
ities are sold to the retailer 
according to specific grade. 
We know little about these 
grades because we have been 
indifferent—we have been con- 
tent with asking whether eggs 
are fresh, meat is tender, or a 
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blanket is all wool. But we 
are learning. For example, 
recently the Government meat 
inspection service has been 
stamping the grades on some 
cuts of beef and lamb sold in 
fourteen cities. A close tab on 
results has shown that con- 
sumers are buying an average 
of one and one-half grade bet- 
ter meat now that they know 
exactly what they are getting. 

Household Finance Corpo- 
ration knows this policy pays 


because the company’s meth-. 


od of stating frankly the ac- 
tual cost of small loans in 
simple terms—a monthly 
charge on unpaid balances— 
has met the approval of as 
many as three hundred thou- 
sand families each year. It 
really isn’t fun to be fooled, 
and borrowers, appreciating 
the higher cost of retailing 
small sums of money, are bet- 
ter satisfied than when haunt- 
ed with vague uncertainty. 
Household Finance Corpo- 
ration has no consumer goods 
to sell. This company’s money 
is bet on the American family, 
so it is devoting much effort to 
helping families succeed finan- 
cially. First, get Household’s 
free booklet, “Money Manage- 
ment for Households,” and 
plan your expenditures as over 
one hundred thousand fami- 
lies are doing today. Then, 
when you step out to buy, let 


the seller beware. Be ready to 
pay for the quality you need, 
but not for fancy goods and un- 
necessary attachments. Spurn 
sweat-shop goods and demand 
goods that will do efficiently 
what they should do at reason- 
able prices. Mrs. Consumer 
will find the job of purchasing 
agent for the family more in- 
teresting than any business 
she might undertake if she 
will set about becoming an ex- 
pert in buymanship. If you 
have special buying or finan- 
cial problems, you are invited 
to write this company’s Re- 
search Department, stating 
these problems in full, and 
they will have the attention of 
a trained economist. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chieago, Illinois 


Reprints of this series of advertisements will be 
mailed on request to the Division of Research. 
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ment of subsidiaries by holding com- 
panies. In the preface Mr. Maurice 
Mound is given credit for the prepa- 
ration of the appendix. At page 385 
is a useful list of references. Atten- 
tion is called to page xiii, a list of 
illuminating tables contained in the 
book, and to page xv where there are 
listed seven quite helpful charts. 

Professor Bonbright and Mr. 
Means do not pretend to say the last 
word with reference to the functions, 
abuses, or the regulation of the hold- 
ing company. Much of the material 
now available was not in existence at 
the time they wrote. It is interesting, 
however, that subsequent develop- 
ments support several of their most 
important conclusions. They made a 
remarkable summary of the material 
at their disposal. They have rendered 
an important service in setting out in 
a readable book the development, the 
possibilities, the uses, and abuses of 
the holding company, particularly in 
its relation to operating companies 
which minister to the well-being of 
millions of people. 


AMERICAN Society, by Charles F. 
Thwing. The MacMillan Com- 
pany, N. Y., 1931; 263 pp. Price, 
$2.25. Reviewed by Wyatt Brown. 


To stir society from its lethargy 
writers and reformers usually draw 
pictures of the bad and make it appear 
at its worst. Newspapers to keep 
their readers must relate only the type 
of news in which “the man bites the 
dog.” To political speakers on oc- 
casion of rallies and orators on holi- 
day occasions has been left the telling 
of the good in us. Each manipulates 
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the facts to his needs and accuracy 
suffers, 

In “American Society” Dr. Thwing 
with the great blessing of perspective 
got from wide knowledge and broad 
experience has presented in a critical 
study the best and the worst in so- 
ciety. In his book we find the good 
and the bad in immediate juxtaposi- 
tion through the eyes of a man with 
catholic interests and clarity of vision 
instead of in the acrid words of the 
reformer or the mellifluous euphe- 
misms of the posing orator. 

Dr. Thwing finds the individual 
is the outstanding best in our society 
and discovers the worst manifesta- 
tions in us as a group. But after ex- 
amining our institutions which are the 
medium of the group he sees us pro- 
gressing from such a plight. 

The great desire for education in 
America is fine but its tendency to- 
ward vocationalism is dangerous. It 
is but a trend since the World War; 
there will be an end of it. Hope for 
democracy lies in education; Dr. 
Thwing is sure the American people 
will see to using it to their advantage. 

Individualism endangers the Amer- 
ican family. Divorce is too common. 
Woman’s independence is causing a 
debit in family integrity. Remedies 
are obvious and will be adopted. 

From the Puritan Fathers we have 
a heritage of ideals of commonwealth, 
of the family, of liberty supported by 
law, of law inspired by liberty, of pure 
morality, of the worth of the indi- 
vidual, of education, and of religion. 
We can not deny the worth of such 
ideals. They are the bone and sinew 
for our institutions. 

The American people may be a bit 
confused now. After taking up in 
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GIVE YOUR FLOORS LIFELONG PROTECTION AND BEAUTY WITH 


me" JOHNSON'S WAX 


e Every time a floor is 
waxed with genuine Johnson’s Wax 
the floor takes on greater beauty. The 
wax penetrates deep into every pore 
and crack — seals the wood against 
dirt and grime — builds up a deep, 


LABOR PROBLEMS AND LABOR LEGISLATION 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Dept. AF 12,Racine, Wis. 
Enclosed is roc for trial size Johnson's Wax and very interesting booklet. 








mitror-like polish that acts as a shield 
of protection to the floor surface. 
Thousands of homes, institutions 
and office buildings all over the coun- 
try have found the Johnson’s Wax 
method to be best —most economical. 




























detail the tests of a nation’s civiliza- 
tion and applying them to our country 
he concludes that though we may fall 
short in some respects, the balance is 
in our favor. 

We need some guide to treat intel- 
ligently with the vast scheme of things 
that meets our eyes today. Our indi- 
vidual spheres are well known to us 
but the comprehending of society at 
large, as members of a democracy 
must, is difficult to the average man. 
We need help in dealing with the gan- 
gling creature that American society is 
today. Books like this one aid us con- 
siderably to handle our role intel- 
ligently. 





LABOR PROBLEMS AND LABOR LEGIS- 
LATION, by John B. Andrews, pub- 
lished by the American Association 
of Labor Legislation, 1932; 135 pp. 
Reviewed by W. Ellison Chalmers. 
In a brief and very readable little 

book Mr. Andrews presents the ideas 

behind labor legislation in this coun- 
try and some suggestions of the extent 
to which labor laws have been en- 
acted. It is not necessary for anyone 
to have an advanced knowledge of 
economics or politics to understand 
this clear discussion. 

Though the book includes “labor 
problems” in its title, the reader will 
be almost entirely preoccupied with 
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legislation. In the chapter on em- 
ployment for instance, there is a dis- 
cussion of the public regulation of 
private employment agencies, of pub- 
lic employment offices and the role 
of public works, but none of the other 
problems and policies of labor in con- 
nection with unemployment. 

In like manner throughout the en- 
tire book each of the phases of gov- 
ernmental supervision and regulation 
is outlined, and the desirability of its 
effective functioning for labor is em- 
phasized. These topics include the 
regulations protecting the wages of 
workers and minimum wage laws, re- 
strictions on hours, safety codes, 
health protections, laws and court de- 
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cisions on collective bargaining, and 


. the importance of social insurance. 


A final chapter stresses the impor- 
tance of an adequate enforcement of 
the laws enacted in the various states. 
This chapter stresses the necessity of 
labor securing a competent and ag- 
gressive enforcement body. 

The book is not designed to be an 
encyclopedia of the statutes in each 
state on these various subjects. For 
such information the reader will use 
other books. For a brief summary of 
the problems which labor is attempt- 
ing to solve through legislation and 
the advantages of such enactment, the 
reader can find no better statement 
than this revised edition of Andrews. 


“Our Wonderland of Bureaucracy,” by James M. Beck, reviewed 
in the November, 1933, issue, should have carried the name of 
the reviewer, Dr. Arthur N. Holcombe, of Harvard University. 
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we've PROVED Speed ... 


4 


This quality performance 


comes from 4000 daily checks... 365 
days a year... by Cities Service fleets 





Cities Service never makes a per- 
formance claim ... until it has been 
proved beyond all measure of doubt 
that this claim is true. Every Cities 
Service product is checked twice be- 
fore it ever reaches you. First in the 
laboratory, where expert chemists 
make 22 separate examinations and 
checks for every phase of perform- 
ance. Next, these products are 


checked in actual road service ...on 
steep hills, in busy traffic, on speed 
highways ... road checks that take 
place, all in all, more than 4000 
times every day in the year. 

Try Cities Service 
products today ... note NX 
the difference in per- (A) t 
formance that comes 
from proved products. (CQNCE-ALWAYS) 


Cities Service—one of the country's ten largest industrial organizations— 
broadcasts Fridays, 8 P. M. (E. D. T.), over WEAF and 32 N. B. C. stations 


CITIES SERVICE 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
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The Fred F. French Companies 


Announce 


The Beginning of Work 
on Knickerbocker Village 


This is an historic announcement. 


Knickerbocker 


Village is the first slum clearance building project in New 
York City financed by a loan from the Reconstruction 


Finance Corporation. 


It marks a change in American 


life—the cooperation of the government: and private 
industry to improve our living conditions. 



































Workmanship 


is the secret 
of their vast 
superiority 


OHAWK 
TIRES 





The Mohawk Rubber Co. 


Akron, Ohio 














Armstrong Paint & 
Varnish Works 


Established 1854 


VARNISHES 
PAINTS & 


JAPANS 


1318-42 South Kilbourne Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Phone Lawndale 4969 
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SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


This year General Motors completes a quarter century of progress. 


In an era of broad industrial development bearing vitally upon 
this country’s growth, General Motors has won the dominant lead 
in the great key industry of motor transportation. Through its 
laboratories, its proving ground facilities, its engineering staffs, 
through the skill and loyalty of its employees, General Motors 
has made many significant contributions to better living. 


General Motors’ developments in the field of science, discovery 
and invention will be even greater in significance during the 
years to come. Such accomplishments will reflect themselves in 
the future progress of the organization and of every individual 
who is a part of the organization. 

On this, our 25th Anniversary, we dedicate General Motors’ 
facilities and resources anew to the advancement of the great 
family of General Motors employees, to the development of the 
vital industry of which we are a part, and to the service of the 
great public whose goodwill is the guarantee of better years and 
greater progress for all of us. 


GENERAL MOTOR S 
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Celebration of a Past Rich in Accomplishment 


Dedication to a Future of Continued Progress 


- OLDSMOBILE - PONTIAC - CHEVROLET 
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Fast Service To 65 Cities 


A rapidly increasing number of 
people are taking advantage of the 
way American Airways reduces 
distance and enables them to ac- 
complish a great deal more in a 
great deal less time. You, too, can 
profit from the service of American 
Airways lines from Coast to Coast 
and from Canada to Mexico. Amer- 
ican Airways employs the finest 
equipment and the best trained 
‘personnel. All planes are equipped 
with two-way radio telephone and 
radio beacon receiver. Cool in sum- 
mer, comfortably heated in winter. 


Coast to Coast. 
Canada to Mexico. 


Ship By 
Air Express 


Use Air Express to speed up your business. 
it takes only about one-third the time of 
fastest competing ground express. 
Reservations: Western Union, Postal Tele- 
graph, Hotel Porters or Travel Bureaus. 


AMERICAN AIRWAYS, CHICAGO 








The Champagne of Ginger Ales 




















NATIONAL RECOVERY 


IS NOT A 


One Man Job 


—IT’S EVERYBODY’S JOB 


If, under the N. R. A., we all 
settle down to the long pull 
ahead of us and count, not 
upon wonder-working, but 
upon grit and self-sacrifice 
and intelligent cooperation, 
we shall see things accom- 
plished much greater than 
those which have already 
brought cheer and hope to | 
the American people. | 
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**Let’s Go to the 


MOVIES?” 


The urge for recreation is a natural, healthful urge. 


A night at the movies is a night away from the 


workaday world—the preparation for a busy to- 


morrow. 


MOTION PICTURE PRODUCERS AND 


DISTRIBUTORS OF AMERICA, INC. 


WILL H. HAYS, President 
28 West 44th Street, New York City 
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Bray Productions, Inc. First National Pictures, Inc. Pathe Exchange, Inc. 
The Caddo Co., Inc. Fox Film Corporation Principal Pictures Corp. 
Christie Film Company D, W. Griffith, Inc. R C A Photophone, Inc. 
Columbia Pictures Corp. Inspiration Pictures, Inc. RKO Dieeeting Corp. 
Cecil B, deMille Productions, esse L. Lasky Productions RKO Pathe Distributing 


ne, etro-Goldwyn-Mayer Dist. Corp. 
Eastman Kodak Company Corp. Hal Roach Studios, Inc, 
Educational Film Exchanges, Paramount Pictures Distribut- United Artists Corp. 

ne. ing Corp. Universal Pictures Corp. 
Electrical Research Products, Paramount Productions, Inc. Vitagraph, Inc. 

Inc. Paramount Publix Corp. Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc. 
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One of a series, “This Is the Associated System” 


An Industrial Drama 
with a MILLION ACTORS 


Stories telling how great industries 
like utilities, motors, railroads met 
the depression are more than state- 
ments written by accountants. They 
are dramas of human relationships. 
How the Associated System poe 
with the depression also makes a 
dramatic story. It involves— 


It was their cooperation that made 
ASSOCIATED GAS & 


possible the successful $47,000,000 
refinancing of 1932. Investors are 
now cooperatin - the Plan of _ 
arrangement o pitalization o' 
As Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, whose is to strength- 
en its oe uccessful comple- 
tion of this Plan is another step to- 
wards ing the = ——— —— 
protecting the jo em 

the service of customers coe Ge 
investments of security Foley 


ELECTRIC SYSTEM 

















For best results 
use only 
well-known, branded 


petroleum products. 
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ASBESTOS 


GUARDS LIVES 


Ohe use of Asbestosis 
an important contri- 
bution to the health 
and safety of workers 
in many industries. 
Johns-Manville was 
the pioneer developer 
of Asbestos, and 
manufactures hun- 
dreds of articles made 
wholly or in part of 
this remarkable min- 
eral. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Asbestos Miners and Manufacturers 
| New York, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco 











Statement of 


Matthew Woll, President 
The Union Labor Life 
Insurance Company 


ECOND only to their usefulness to so- 
™ ciety through gg rey ae 
insurance companies are serving humanity 
by decreasing the hazards insured against. 
In this kind of service, life insurance com- 


have been most espe- 
cially to the industrial work- 
ers of our country. 

Certainly it is most com- 
mendable to be able to prevent 
the loss of property, to pre- 
vent sickness and accident, 
and to prolong life. In fact, 

is it far more desirable to pre- 
vent an accident, or sickness, 

or death, or to prevent a fire 
than it is to make promised 
payments when these events _ 
occur. And one of the mar- 
vels of our recent business -% 
developments is the way in < 
which we have succeeded in + 
utilizing selfish interests for -qamm 
these humanitarian purposes. ““ 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Freperick H. Ecxer, Present 
One Mapison Avenue, New Yor 
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TRAVEL BY AIR 


With Eastern Air Transport Sy smennering 


Big, comfortable airliners, expertly and Management Corporation 
maintained, will transport you swiftly 
between the North and South. Rates are 
low. fn seven craft are multi- 


~—_ equipped with two-way 
io communication. Air express and 


U. S. Airmail are flown in passenger 


liners. 

EASTERN AIR serves 28 Eastern Paes 
cities, includin neg, Bove York, Newark, EF 
Philadelphia, timore, Washington, 
Richmond, Greensboro, Atlanta, 
Charleston, Savannah, Jacksonville 
and Miami. 


EASTERN AIR 231 South La Salle Street. Chicage 


Transport System New York Pittsburgh Sam Francisco 
(A Division of North American Aviation, Inc.) 
Tickets at any telegraph office or other authorized 
































@ What a record! Unknown and unheard 
of on April 7th, 1933, and now 
the fastest selling beer in the 


eTruly, such a phenomenal eae 
acceptance cannot possibly | jj eee ~~ | oie 

be due to anything but a . 

supreme excellence that is in- 


stantly recognized. Surely it 


has earned the title— PLANTS IN TWENTY CITIES 


KING OF aii BEERS SALES OFFICES IN THIRTY 


AND ALSO——— 


RICH OLD Owens-ILLINols Giass COMPANY 
KINGS Encusn ALF TOLEDO-OHIO 
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GOOD WILI 
WITH 
GOOD OILS 
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ENZINGER UNION 
CORPORATION 


NEW YORK CITY 
55 West 42nd Street 
CHickering 4-2329 





SCHALENFILTERS 


Sterilizers Bottle Washers 
Filtermass Washers Bottle Fillers 
Pitching Machines | Capping Machines 

Rackers Gas Storage Tanks 
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“Only a fan” 


Even the great Caesar rec- 
ognized his limitations. One 
of his constant aides was a 
young Legionnaire whose sole 
duty was to repeat the phrase: 


“Remember, you are only 
a man!’? 


All men should remember 
this. 

Fate strikes swiftly. The wise 
man will be prepared. 


Let the Prudential Man assist 
in your preparations 











Che Prudential 
Susurance Company 
of America 


Epwarp D. Durrietp, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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CROWN CORK & SEAL CO. 


WORLD’S LARGEST MAKERS OF 


CLOSURES 


FOR GLASS CONTAINERS 





BALTIMORE, MD. 
SERVICE WAREHOUSES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 




















HIGH VOLTAGE OIL CIRCUIT BREAKERS | 


DELTA-STAR Oil Breakers are A straight-line high-speed 
of the double gas isolated type m supporting the mov- 
with special oil retractorstopre- ing contacts, storing en at 
vent oil throw. Important points _the closing stroke and absorbing 
are high flashover, oil-filled at the end of the downward 
bushings, multiple ratiocurrent stroke, produces a _— of high- 
transformers, hot dipped galva- speed contact machinery which 
nized support frames, gasandoil travels fast, yet at the end of 
proof terminal blocks, and a a slows and settles 
closing mechanism of the trip- down like an aeroplane alighting 
free-any-position type. on a field. 





























E.conomtes— 


TO HAVE your printing handled intelligently—that is 
economy in time. 

TO HAVE your printing handled expertly—that is economy 
in cost of getting results. 


TO HAVE your presswork handled on a properly planned 
production basis—that is economy in actual outlay for the 


job. 
GET ALL your printing where facilities make economies. 


Consult us—any size job interests 
the “Master Printer” 


Jupp & DETWEILER, INC. 


ECKINGTON PLACE AND FLORIDA AVENUE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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In the Eyes 
Of the World 
Since 1897 


Since its creation by a Chicago eye special- 
ist in 1897, Murine has brought eye com- 
fort to many millions of people in almost 
all parts of the globe. It is world-famous 
for its soothing effect on eyes irritated by 
exposure to sun, wind and dust, as well as 
for its refreshing action on eyes tired by pro- 
longed reading, sewing or office work. Utter- 
ly free from harmful ingredients, Murine 
has the approval of Good Housekeeping's 
Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health. 
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ETHYL 
GASOLINE 


makes any car 
run better 


Bthyl conteine leod )§=6@ BE. CG. C. 19338 


Etnyt Gasottne CorporaTION 
NEW YORK CITY 

















In Brown Bottles 


—MILD AND MELLOW 


SCHLITZ— in the famous 
Brown Bottle, or on draught 
—is always mild and mellow. 
Never sharp, sour or ropy. 


That's because SCHLITZ is 
fully fermented at the brew- 
ery. Brewed from specially 
grown hops, from a pure, 
secret-culture yeast — from 
richly-flavored malt. 


And the Brown Bottle forever 
keeps this goodness intact 
from the brewery to your 
glass. 


Drink all you want of SCHLITZ 
in Brown Bottles. It’s good 
and good for you. 


Order from the 
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ght hits Beer 
Ihat Made Milwaukee lamous 
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Have the quality and dependability 
required by master workmen. 


“An Explosive for every blasting 
requirement.” 


ATLAS POWDER 
COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Branch Offices 









































The American Metal Co., Ltd. 


61 Broadway, New York 


Branch Offices: 
CHICAGO AND DENVER, U. &. A. 
GANTIAGO, CHILE SHANGHAI, CHINA 


Special Correspondents: 
The American Metal Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Ontario Refining Co., Ltd., Cop: 
Compania Minera de Pefioles, 8. A 
Minas de Matahambre, 8. A. 
The Anglo Metal Company, Ltd., London 


Buyers of: 


Gold, Silver, Copper, Zinc and Lead 
° Mattes Bullion 


Lead Scrap, Residues and 
Battery Plates, Cable Lead 
Producers and Sellers of: 
Gold, Silver, cr, Zinc, Lead 
A desalel Leek, Selenium 
Sulphuric Acid, Coal 
Importers of: 
Tia 
Mining and Exploration Offices: 
61 Broadway, New York 























JOB 


Never has a job meant as 
¢=Z= much as it does today. 
Never has a pay envelope been 
more appreciated. 

* 

Everyone who is working is 
striving to make good. Every 
skilled workman knows that 
there is something besides per- 
sonal experience and ability 
essential in doing good work. 
Dependable materials are nec- 


essary. 
e 


In heating and plumbing 
work and all piping projects, 
Crane Co. can be depended 
upon, as it has for 78 years, to 
supply materials that aid the 
man with a job to do the right 
kind of job. 

CRANE CO, GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


NEW YORK: 23 WEST 44TH STREET 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities 


CRANE 


VALVES e¢ FITTINGS © FABRICATED PIPE 
PUMPS ¢ HEATING AND PLUMBING MATERIAL 
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HOTEL LINCOLN |) Non-T FORGET 


“Home in New York” 
for many of the Nation's Labor Leaders When you buy your new car, 


you can give your family the 


$2.50 Single $3.50 Double 
1400 Rooms, each with protection of L-O-F Super 


J. T. WEST, Manager 
for less than $1.50 more on 


each of 12 monthly payments, 
HOTEL HAMILTON if you specify it, when the 


14th and K Streets N. W. 
Washington, D. C. car is ordered. 


Washington Headquarters for Many of 
the Nation’s Labor Leaders LIBBEY: OwENS:FORD 
300 Outside Rooms SAFETY GLASS 


Every one with Bathtub and 
Shower Bath and Electric Fan 
Single Rooms, $3.00 up 
Double Rooms, $5.00 up 


RUSSELL A. CONN .. Manager 












































WIL-LOW CAFETERIAS 


Stores Throughout 
Greater New York 
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Tackles, Belts, Climbers, Safety Straps, Tool Bags 
mitac Lag Wrenches, Sleeve Twi ters 
W ire Grips, Tree Trimmers 


American Made Tools 


eels A merican Work men 








American Smelting & Refining Company 


Buyers of all Non-Ferrous Bullion, Ores, Concentrates, Mattes, Blister and Scrap 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ASARCO BRAND LEAD PRODUCTS 
SALES OFFICE, 120 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 














SUGAR—The Essential Food 


CHEAP :: PURE :: WHOLESOME 
CENTRAL AGUIRRE SUGAR COMPANY 
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Sani-Flat 4 Benjamin Moore®& Co. 4 Bereace 


Utilac Pai Varnish House Paint 
Cement Coating ar tee "Soe, py ye Pure Oil Colors 


Impervo Surfacer NEW YORK ST.LOUIS Japans and Driers 
CHICAGO CARTERET 


White Enamel Underbody CLEVELAND TORONTO Impervo Varnishes 
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United Piece Dye Works 


: Dyers, Printers and Finishers 
1 Ss in the Piece of 
All-Silk Fabrics, Silk and Cotton Mixed 
i RESULTS COUNT! Goods, Silk and Wool, All- 
For over 37 years 2% Green Stamps have been Cotton Goods, Etc. 


the popular money saver for the working man 
and his family. 


me wage earner will find a true friend of LODI, N. De 
The Sperry & Hutchinson Company New York Office - 132 Madison Avenue 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE Mills - - - - Lodi and Hawthorne 
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STEWARTS CAFETERIAS 


Stores Throughout 
Greater New York 
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CHEMICALS | es sake ai. 


Industrial—Technical—Pharmaceutical at the New 


ETHER SULPHURIC | HOTEL VICTORIA 


LACQUERS | 51st St. at 7th Ave. 
CHARLES 9 A & Co. NEW YORK 
184 Worth St., New York, N. Y. 1000 Rooms *" 7a.2**° $2.50 « dy 


Works established 1857, Newark, N. J. Roy Moulton, Exec. Vice-Pres. and Managing Director 


























DIRECT and ALTERNATING TEXAS GULF 
SULPHUR COMPANY 
CURRENT MOTORS (I. ncorporated ) 
UP TO 1,000 H. P. 
ELECTRO DYNAMIC CO. 
BAYONNG, N. J. 75 East 45th Street 
Established 1880 NEW YORK 
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YORK ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


AIR CONDITIONING . » REFRIGERATION 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 




















PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
Glass—Mirrors—Paints— Brushes 
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CAMP AQUILA 
CHAPTER II 
Eaglets and Indians 


AMP Aguila was in a state ers and their friends and guests. 
} of excitement. The camp The awards for the camp term 

standard, with the big were to be made, and all the girls 
Eagle insignia, were anxiously 
rose proudly in Ap Rs awaiting the an- 
the Square. The nouncements of 
the prize win- 
ners. There were 
to be individual 
prizes, tent and 
team prizes and 
tribal prizes. The 
Eaglets, whose 
chief was Miss 
Benson, were 
singing _lustily 
their “Song of 
the Eagle” which 
one of the girls 
had written for 
them. 
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burning brightly 
and the two tribes 
of campers, the 
Eaglets and the 
Indians, were 
shattering the 
evening calm 
with their camp 
songs and tribal 
yells and cheers. 
It was Saturday 
evening, the end 
of the camping 
season for the 





Junior High Sara and Edith 
girls. The day JEAN SARA BetH and their tent- 
had been spent in mates, Jean and 


competitive sports and various Beth, who wore the Eaglet arm- 
contests. There had been many bands, were especially anxious 
visitors to the camp, and now to hear the outcome of the day’s 
the amphitheater or Ceremonial sports. They had figured the 
Square was filled with the camp- records closely, and if they were 
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correct in their suppositions as 
to the winners of the various 
events they knew their tent 
would have the highest number 
of awards. 

“The only thing I’m scared 
about,” said Sara, “is the out- 
come of the diving contest. I’m 
afraid I lost a point for us.” 

“T don’t think you did,” said 
Beth. 

“Oh, Sally, don’t think about 
it. I’m sure you dived every bit 
as well as Lois did, and she was 
the one you were paired against. 
I bet you made out all -right,” 
said Jean. 

“Well, I asked Pete and Ed 
what they thought about it after- 
wards when we were on our way 
up from the Lake, and Ed said 
he thought you did splendidly,” 
said Edith. 

During the first weeks of the 
summer vacation Ed and Pete, 
two school friends of Edith and 
Sara, had taught Sara to dive. 
Edith had nice diving form. 
Sara was a splendid swimmer, 
and it seemed a shame that she 
should be withheld from any of 
the water events because she was 
afraid she was not a good enough 
diver to compete with the others, 
so the three friends had helped 
her train for the camp diving 
team as much as they could. 

“Anyway, I tried,” said Sara. 

The four girls joined in the 
song which was being sung, and 
when it was finished Miss Jes- 
sup, the leader of the camp-fire 
circle, walked to the center of 
the gathering grounds and as 
she beat the silence call on the 


big drum the girls quietly sat at 
attention, and the guests of the 
campers listened as she spoke. 

“Tonight we are to award the 
prizes which have been won by 
the Junior High girls of Camp 
Aquila during the last two 
weeks. The tribes this year, the 
Eaglets and the Indians, have 
put on one of the finest field days 
we have had, and both tribes are 
to be congratulated on their 
splendid showing. I have asked 
Miss Benson, who has been in 
charge of the Eaglets, to intro- 
duce the prize winners of her 
tribe and to give the awards to 
them.” 

The Eaglets jumped to their 
feet and as Miss Benson took her 
place beside the Eagle standard 
the girls cheered her, express- 
ing to her their affection and 
loyalty. 

Miss Benson called the cap- 
tains of her tribe to her and as 
the girls left their groups they 
were given rousing cheers, too. 
Edith, who was captain of the 
swimming team, took her place. 
As the announcements of prizes 
were made, Sara, Beth and Jean 
closely checked the lists they had 
made, and it appeared they had 
guessed the results almost cor- 
rectly. 

Beth and Jean had won the 
tennis matches and all four girls 
had scored in the track meets. 
The swimming awards were 
made last. Edith was so excited 
when it came time for them to 
be announced that she was 
afraid Miss Benson would hear 
her heart beating. Sara, wait- 
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ing eagerly to hear the an- 
nouncement, hardly recognized 
her name as she was proclaimed 
the fastest swimmer of the tribe, 
and Edith, as she carried the cup 
to her, smiled happily and whis- 
pered, “I think you made the 
diving count, too. At least, we’ll 
know in a second.” 

The next award was the div- 
ing award. Edith herself, re- 
ceived first honor, and Sara, 
scarcely daring to listen, heard 
her name called as 
victor over her op- 
ponent. 

“Oh, kids, we made 
it!” exclaimed Beth. 
“You made it, Sally, 
and that will give our 
tent first place.” 

“Whee, isn’t it 
grand!” said Jean. 

Edith returned to 
her group, and Miss 
Benson rejoined the 
tribe. Miss Jessup 
announced that Miss 
Turner would give 
the awards to the Indians, who 
were her tribe. The awards 
were made amid as much excite- 
ment and cheering as when the 
Eaglet awards had been given. 
As Miss Turner finished Miss 
Jessup once more took her stand 
in the center of the Ceremonial 
Square. 

“It is my great pleasure now 
to award the prizes to the out- 
standing girls of both groups. 
First I will give the team and 
tent prizes and the tribal prize. 
The most coveted award to the 
girl who has scored the highest 
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number of points all around will 
be given last.” 

She then proceeded to make 
the awards as they had been 
won. Sara went forward to re- 
ceive the prize which had been 
won by the girls in their tent, 
Beth, Jean, Edith and herself. 
Finally it came time to make the 
award which every girl secretly 
hoped might be her own. 

Miss Jessup stopped speaking 
and surveyed the camp-fire 
circle, then contin- 
ued, “To the girl who 
has scored the high- 
est in general camp- 
craft, in athletics, 
and who has merited 
the highest honor 
which we can bestow 
in this camp we give, 
as a token of our ad- 
miration and good- 
fellowship, the 
Bronze Eagle Trophy, 
the emblem of our 
camp. That honor 
this year goes to—” 

There was a breathless pause. 
Would the girl be an Indian or 
an Eaglet? Both tribes hoped 
for the honor. To which tent 
did the girl belong? And finally, 
who was the girl? The whole 
camp was silent and all eyes 
were fastened on Miss Jessup as 
she took the Bronze Eagle from 
the prize table and smilingly 
turned to Miss Benson who was 
sitting with her Eaglets. She 
went on, “To a girl of the Eaglet 
Tribe, captain of one of the 
teams, to——.” Another pause! 
“To Edith Maxwell.” 






































The Eaglets rose and cheered, 
clapped and shouted. The In- 
dians joined them, and the visi- 
tors applauded heartily, and 
Edith, almost stunned by the 
announcement, could hardly see 
to make her way to Miss Jessup 
to receive the award. 

When the ceremonies came to 
a close the campers joined their 
families and friends. There was 
a reception which all attended 
and at a later hour than usual 
the Eaglets and the Indians 
formed in line for their tribal 


march, the last one for this 
camping season. 

By midnight Camp Aquila was 
deserted. The big Eagle which 
stood guard over the Ceremonial 
Square looked down on the dark 
ashes of the camp-fire which a 
few hours before had burned so 
brightly, and which would be 
ablaze again the next night as 
the boys of Camp Aquila took 
possession of the place. 

(Read the story of the boys’ 
activities at camp in next 
month’s Junior Union Section.) 


(To be continued) 


America! America! 


God shed his grace on thee, 
And crown thy good with brotherhood, 


From sea to shining sea. 


—KATHERINE LEE BATES 


Goodbye—until next time, 


(duhtt, Yb... 


(The folder offer is on page 773 of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST) 
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CAMP AQUILA 
CHAPTER III 
Discord in Camp 


‘¢‘7~™ AY, what’s the big idea?” 
S said Ed Ridgley good- 


“Hoo-ray, let’s go!” shouted 


Slim, and the three boys rushed 


naturedly to his tent- Pete off his feet and carried him 


mate, Pete Rader, as Pete acci- 
dently bumped into him. 

“Nothing. Get 
over, why don’t 
you?” answered 
Pete in just as 
friendly a tone. 
“You’re in the 
way.” 

“Say, you two, 
don’t get into an- 
other argument 
today,” said Buck 
Hayden who 
shared the tent with the boys. 

“Heck, no. Keep a little peace 
in the family,” joined in Slim 
Cramer, the fourth member of 
tent number seven. 

“Who said Ed and I were 
starting anything, I want to 
know,” said Pete. 

“Goodnight! There goes the 
wild-eat!” exclaimed Buck. 
‘“What’ll we do with him? Throw 
him in the lake?” 





Ed in Tent 7 
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to the end of the pier. 


“Let us in on the ducking,” 
shouted Jack 
Lynn who was 
sunning himself 


nearby. 
“The more the 
merrier,” some- 


one shouted, and 
the others clus- 
tered around. 

Pete realized it 
was useless to 
‘ arenes against 
them, and took a deep breath 
just as they pitched him into 
the shining blue of the lake. He 
came to the surface of the water 
and with a few swift strokes 
he reached the ladder to the 
pier. 

“Cooled down?” asked Slim. 

“Yeah,” said Pete, his friendly 
grin spreading over his face. 
“T’ll race any of you to the float 
and back again,” he challenged. 








“You’re on,” shouted one or 
two of the other boys. 

“T’ve a bum shoulder,” said 
Louie Bliss. “I'll act as referee 
if you want me to.” 

“Fine. Let’s go.” 

The boys lined up on the edge 
of the pier and as Louie counted 
one, two, three, jump, the boys 
dived smoothly into the water 
and stroked rapidly to the float, 
turned and came back. 

Pete reached the ladder just 
a half-stroke ahead of Buck 
Hayden, and won the impromptu 
race. 

“Pete’s the victor,” declared 
Louie. 

“Then let’s throw him in 
again,” shouted Slim, and gave 
Pete a shove which sent him off 
the platform into the water. 
This time Pete did not take the 
joke as good-humoredly as he had 
the first time. He and Slim did 
not get along any better than they 
should at any time, but Slim 
seemed more determined than 
ever to place Pete at a disad- 
vantage. 

As the boy came up this time 
he glowered at Slim. 

“Now, listen here, you’ve done 
that trick enough. What’s eatin’ 
at you, anyway?” he demanded. 

“What’s the matter? Afraid 
of the water?” taunted Slim who 
was a year and a half older than 
Pete, and fully a half a head 
taller. 

“No, I’m not afraid of water, 
and I’m not afraid of you, either. 
You’ve been trying to get Ed and 
me sore at each other all week, 
and you’ve been trying to put 


something over on me every 
chance you get. What’s the big 
idea, I want to know.” Pete’s 
eyes blazed. 

“Oh, go climb a tree,” said 
Slim, as he started to ease away 
from the younger boy. 

“Climb one yourself, and stay 
there,” came Pete’s answer. 

The other boys who had been 
standing around without taking 
part in the argument between 
Pete and Slim were nevertheless 
interested and Ed stepped over 
to his pal. 

“T’m for you, Pete.” 

“Thanks, Ed. Gee, that big 
bully makes me sore,” he said. 

“Buck’s gone with Slim,” Louie 
informed the boys. 

“That’s all right with me,” 
said Pete. “I’m going to put that 
guy in his place if it takes the 
rest of the camp season to do it. 
Come on, Ed, let’s take a walk.” 

Ed and Pete left the group of 
boys and started back to their 
tent, taking the round-about path 
from the lake. 

“IT know what’s’ the matter 
with Slim,” Ed said. 

“T’d like to know,” said Pete. 

“Well, I sort of felt like an 
eavesdropper when I overheard 
it, and I wasn’t going to say any- 
thing about it, but the way he 
acted today makes a difference. I 
heard him and Buck talking last 
night after taps were sounded, 
and they thought we were sleep- 
ing. You were, I guess, but I 
wasn’t.” 

“What did they say?” asked 
Pete. 

“Slim said he didn’t like you 
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much; and Buck asked why. Slim 
said he was going to beat you in 
the swimming races if he had to 
put you out of commission to do 
it. I guess he’s still holding it 
against you that you got to take 
the trip with the swimming 
team last winter. That’s what I 
gathered from his conversation. 
Of course, he was whispering 
pretty low, and I didn’t get to 
hear all he said, but I heard him 
say something about you and 
Waller, and I suppose he was 
harping back on the feud of last 
winter.” 

The feud to which Ed referred 
was one in which Pete took no 
active part. Both Slim and Pete 
were on the substitute swimming 
team, and at the last minute 
when Coach Waller of the Junior 
High athletic staff made up his 
team for the tournament out of 
town he chose Pete to take the 
trip and left Slim behind. Pete 
was an excellent swimmer and 
always showed good sportsman- 
ship. Slim sometimes displayed 
a surly attitude toward those 
with whom he was competing, 
and the coach was not sure he 
would behave as a true sports- 
man should. 

As Ed and Pete walked along 
Pete began to trace in his mind 
the actions of Slim, and he came 
to the conclusion that Slim had 
been friendly enough up until 
the time of the winter swimming 
meet, and he agreed with Ed that 
perhaps that did have something 
to do with the behavior of the 
boy now. 

“Well, far be it from me to 


hold a grudge against a fellow,” 
said Pete, “but if it’s going to be 
a case of the survival of the fit- 
test I’m going to be the one who 
survives. And furthermore, I’m 
going to take high honors the day 
of the races, too.” 

As the days went by the atmos- 
phere of the camp grew tense. 
The undercurrent of feeling 
which permeated the camp was 
felt by everyone. Quietly and 
without much discussion the boys 
of Camp Aquila took sides, not 
openly, exactly, but there were 
some who were siding with Pete, 
and there were others who felt 
that Slim must have some good 
reason for the way he felt toward 
Pete. Even the camp leaders felt 
the tension, and although they 
were at a loss to understand it at 
first, they soon got an inkling of 
the trouble which interrupted the 
even temper of the boys. 

Ed and Buck began to fear that 
the dislike which their two tent- 
mates held for each other would 
be the cause of their tent losing 
points in the various camp com- 
petitions. They decided they 
would speak to their respective 
pals about it, and see if they could 
manage to patch up the friend- 
ship. 

Ed approached Pete on the 
subject and the outcome of the 
discussion was an agreement on 
Pete’s part to talk it over with 
Slim, if Slim were willing to do 
So 


“Just like a Board of Arbitra- 
tion meeting,” Ed reported to 


Buck. “How did you make out 
with Slim?” 
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“He said we could bring the 
question before the tent this 
afternoon in clean-up period if 
we wanted to,” said Buck. “I 
told him you were going to talk 
to Pete.” 

That afternoon the four boys 
quietly sat around the tent table. 
Ed and Buck had asked one of 
the camp counselors to stop in, 
and when Mr. Travis arrived he 
took a chair at the head of the 
table. Ed first explained the ex- 
isting conditions and Buck added 
a few details. Mr. Travis then 
asked Slim for his side of the 
story, and then turned to Pete to 
hear what he had to say. The up- 


shot of it was that neither boy 
was enjoying the unpleasantness 
which they had created, and that 
both were willing to let bygones 
be bygones, and enter into an 
agreement of goodwill. How- 
ever, it was definitely under- 
stood that all fair means of com- 
petition were open to the boys in 
regard to camp contests and 
games. 

After the meeting the boys 
went about their work in a gayer 
mood than had been their custom 
since the day of the ducking, and 
once more tent number seven 
became the center of friendly 
gatherings. 


(To be continued) 





JOIN THE UNION 
(Tune: Keep the Home Fires Burning. ) 


Keep the Union growing, 
Members, make a showing, 
Help your fellow workmen, too, 


Get them to join. 


There’s a lot before us, 
Join us in this chorus, 
“Get together, Organize,” 
Make the Union grow. 


Goodbye—until next time, 


(dw thth, Me... 


(Folder offer on page 887 of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST) 
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CAMP AQUILA 
CHAPTER IV 
Labor Day 


PRINGDALE turned out full you she would meet you at the 
S force for the Labor Day cele- pier in time for the swimming 
bration at Camp Aquila. events.” 

“What a crowd,” said Peteto “Thanks. Aren’t you boys go- 
his pal, Ed. , -ing down?” asked 

“T’llsay. My golly, van eee = Edith. 

I think this is the big- “Yes, but we 
gest we’ve ever had. thought we would 
What do you think?” take a look around 

“T bet so. Say, first. Did you ever 
there are Sara and ; see such a crowd?” 
Edith and that’s Beth a 4 asked Ed. 
with them, isn’t it?” wo 6, WES “We’re waiting 
asked Pete as he te om ‘4 for Buck and Slim,” 
caught sight of the Seah € said Pete. 
three girls. : “They were over 

“Yes, I wonder that way a little 
where Jean is. She while ago,” offered 
was looking for them Sara. “I was talking 
not long ago.” to them.” 

“She said she The five young 
would a down * the people a a = 
pier after three ™ minutes, then the 
o'clock. Hey, girls,” era lial al girls left and went 
shouted Pete as the trio came down to the pier to meet Jean. 
near him and Ed. “We'll see you later,” Edith 

“Hello. Have you seen Jean?” called back to the boys. 
asked Beth. “We'll be down at the pier 

“Yes. She said for me to tell pretty soon,” Pete answered her. 
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On Labor Day it was the cus- 
tom for the Central Labor Union 
to hold a Labor Rally at Camp 
Aquila. During the summer 
months the boys and girls of the 
vicinity camped there. Labor 
Day marked the last of the camp 
season, and one of the main fea- 
tures of the Labor Rally was the 
aquatic exhibition held by the 
young campers. 

As the spectators gathered 
near the lake’s edge the swim- 
mers and divers stood around in 
groups or lounged on the pier as 
they waited for the time for the 
water show to begin. Jean, who 
had gone down to the bath house 
early in order to take charge of 
the entry lists, was joined by her 
three friends, Edith, Sara and 
Beth. The girls had changed into 
their bathing suits and were 
ready for their part in the meets. 


The group of boys welcomed 
four of their pals as Pete and Ed, 
and Buck and Slim made their 


appearances. 
‘All set?” asked Pete. 


“You bet,” answered Jack 
Lynn. 

“What place do we have?” Ed 
asked. 

“You and Pete follow each 
other in the diving show. You 
four that were in Tent Number 
Seven at camp are in the swim 
race together,” said Louie Bliss 
who had charge of the boys’ races. 

Mr. Travis, one of the coun- 
selors, blew the whistle and the 
water races began. The crowd 
cheered and clapped as the vari- 
ous acts were performed. There 
were swimming races, diving ex- 


hibitions, and all kinds of aquatic 
stunts. The young people gave 
a truly thrilling show for their 
parents and friends who had 
gathered to watch them. 

The most interested spectators 
were Lillian and Buddy and a 
little friend of theirs. Lillian 
and Buddy lived next door to Pete 
and they thought he was just the 
grandest person who ever lived. 

During the excitement of the 
races Buddy, who was only five 
years old, slipped away from his 
sister. He wormed his way 
through the crowd and in almost 
no time he was on the pier trying 
to attract Pete’s attention. The 
older boy did not see him, and the 
little boy, in his effort to get 
around to Pete, quietly pushed his 
way past theswimmers. He was 
very close to the edge of the pier. 

“Pete,” said the child. 

Pete turned quickly. In so do- 
ing he bumped into the youngster. 
There was a sharp scream as 
Buddy hit the water. Pete lost 
no time. He dived after the boy 
and tried to grab him. The boy 
struggled and fought his savior. 
Pete had difficulty in getting a 
firm grip on him, but managed to 
bring him to the surface of the 
water, still fighting desperately. 
Ed, who had been standing beside 
Pete and who had seen the whole 
thing happen, gave Pete a helping 
hand and the two boys were 
pulled safely in. Neither was 
hurt, only Buddy was very 
frightened and Pete looked a lit- 
tle pale after the unexpected div- 
ing and rescue event. 
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After the water show the 
crowd wandered about and at 
dinner time the picnic tables were 
spread with the lunches and din- 
ners which the housewives of 
Springdale had prepared for 
their families. The four girls, 
Edith, Sara, Jean and Beth, and 
their four friends, Pete, Ed, Slim 
and Buck had planned to eat to- 
gether, and they managed to get 
a table by themselves. The girls 
had ahs § the food, and the boys 
bought ice cream for dessert. 
The eight young people enjoyed 
a most hilarious meal. 

Soon after the sun went down 
the committee in charge of the 
Labor celebration lighted the 
huge campfire in the center of the 
ceremonial grounds. The band 
started playing and the crowd, 
attracted by the music, soon filled 
the outdoor auditorium. The 
young people who had camped 
there took seats in the space re- 
served for them, and as the band 
played their camp songs their 
happy voices took up the melo- 
dies. The “Song of the Eagle,” 
the most popular song of all, was 
sung several times, and towards 
the end of the second chorus most 
of the grown-ups joined with the 
boys and girls in singing it. 

The President of the Central 
Labor Union acted as chairman 
of the meeting and gave a short 
speech of welcome to the crowd. 
He then introduced the Mayor of 
Springdale, who, after a few 
words, introduced the principal 
speaker of the evening, the Presi- 
dent of the State Federation of 
Labor, who had come to Spring- 


dale to take part in the Camp 
— Labor Rally. 

e chose for his topic, “Organ- 
ization,” and also spoke on the 
National Industrial Recovery 
Act, and urged every trades 
unionist to take full advantage of 
the rights granted to organized 
labor under it. He spoke forcibly 
and the men and women re- 
sponded enthusiastically. 

The speaker also paid tribute 
to the Central Labor Union and 
highly praised the splendid op- 
portunities given to the children 
of the town at Camp Aquila. 

As he finished the meeting was 
again in charge of the local chair- 
man. He was smiling as he 
started to speak. 

“Tt now becomes my duty, and 
never have I had a more pleasant 
one, to officiate as the Chairman 
of Awards. I have been given 
the names of the outstanding 
campers for the past summer sea- 
son, and have here with me the 
medals which are to be awarded 
to the boys and girls who have 
merited them. As I call your 
names, Campers, please come for- 
ward and receive your badges.” 

As the names were called the 
Junior Unionists filed out to the 
center of the ceremonial square 
and stood in line as their merit 
badges were pinned on them. 
Edith, Sara, Jean, Beth, Ed, 
Pete, Buck, Slim, Louie and Jack 
were among those fortunate 
enough to be called. As they 
were ready to return to their 
seats the Chairman made a 
short speech in which he praised 
one of the campers for his quick 
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thinking and bravery and de- 
scribed the rescue of Buddy by 
Pete. He handed the boy a re- 
ward of money which had been 
taken up by members of the com- 
mittee. 

Pete was taken by surprise, 
and hardly knew what to say. He 
had not expected any such hap- 
pening. His first impulse was to 
refuse to accept the reward, but 
the chairman insisted that he 
keep it. 

“Ed deserves it just as much as 
I do,” said Pete. “In fact, if he 
hadn’t helped pull us out we both 


would have been in the bottom of 
the lake.” 

He was finally persuaded to ac- 
cept half of the reward money 
and Ed was given the other half. 
Both boys were proclaimed 
heroes. 

As the program came to an end 
fireworks were set off, and the 
bright flares announced the close 
of Camp Aquila and the end of 
the Labor Day celebration. The 
big eagle was left alone once more 
on his standard in the center of 
the ceremonial square. 


(THE END) 





CONVENTION CALL 


The Fifty-third Annual Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor will be held in the Willard Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., beginning at ten o’clock on Monday morning, October 2, 
1933, and will continue in session until the business of the 
Convention shall have been completed. | 

The Junior Union Section next month will be a special 


number about the Convention. 


October Federationist. 


Be sure to watch for it in the 


Goodbye until next time. 


luk te Sen, 


(Folder offer is on page 994 of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST) 
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THE DEDICATION 
by 


ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


HE young lad looked up from “He was honored while he 
the paper he was reading. lived, too,” said his father. “We 
“Dad, it’s funny about couldn’t put up memorial monu- 


great men, isn’t it?” 

“What do you 
mean, Son?” asked 
the boy’s father. 

“Well, you take a 
man and while he 
lives people don’t 
pay so much atten- 
tion to him, and then 
after he’s dead 
everyone rises up to 
praise and honor 
him.” 

“That sometimes 
happens, but who do 
you have in mind in 
particular?” asked 
the father. 

“Well, I’ve been 
reading a good bit 
lately about Samuel 


ments to living people, very well, 








but Gompers was 
held in high esteem 
and he knew it.” 

“Tell me about 
him, Dad. Did you 
know him?” asked 
Dick. 

“Yes, I knew him, 
and a _ wonderful 
figure he was, too. 
|} He was a fighter and 
aworker. He wasa 
genius when it came 
to organizing men 
and women. You 
spoke of honoring a 
man—why,Gompers 
was so admired even 








a _Dy those who hated 
Sa mmemmemmeeset and feared him, and 


Gompers who used to be the Presi- so beloved by those who worked 
dent of the American Federation with him and knew him well, that 
of Labor. He’s dead, and they itmakesone wonder how one man 
are just now putting up a memo- could have created such opposite 


rial for him.” 





feelings among those who came 
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under his spell. He was a marvel, 
Dick, a marvel! 

“T heard him speak on several 
different occasions. His eloquence 
was beyond description. He was 
a powerful man, a great man. 
We'll never know the full value, 
the full significance of the good 
he did for the working classes of 
our nation, for the whole nation, 
and the world, as far as that 
goes.” 

Richard gazed at his father’s 
face. Never had he seen it so 
glowing. 

“Where did he live, Dad?” 

“He was born in London, Eng- 
land, and came to this country, a 
poor lad, an immigrant. He and 
his parents settled in New York, 
and the boy Samuel followed his 
trade of cigarmaking. The first 
official position he held in the 
Labor Movement was President 
of Local Number 144 of the 
Cigarmakers’ Union.” 

“He must have made a lot of 
friends in this country,” observed 
Dick. 

“He did. He loved to be with 
people, and he began working for 
others, serving for others. He 
knew men and women needed help 
to better their working conditions 
and he held steadfastly to the idea 
of advancing the welfare of those 
who looked to him for leadership. 
He gave his time and wisdom, his 
strength and courage, his very 
life, heart and soul, to the Labor 
Movement, and that is why he 
was honored by those who trusted 
him by being made the chief, the 
President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor year after year; 


and that is why those who knew 
him honor him still and carry on 
the great work. We owe a great 
debt to that man, Son, a great 
debt of gratitude.” 

“Dad, are you going to see the 
Memorial? If you go to Wash- 
ington, will you see it?” 

“That’s one reason I want to 
go. The Memorial is to be dedi- 
cated soon.” 

“That’s what the paper says. 
I'd like to see it sometimes,” said 
the boy wistfully. 

“You shall see it, my boy. Let 
me have the paper for a few 
minutes, will you?” asked his 
father. 

“Sure. Right here is the story 
about the Memorial,” said Dick 
as he pointed out the news item he 
had been reading. “And it’s con- 
tinued on the third page.” 

“Thanks. I'll give it right 
back.” 

“Dad, do you think there’s a 
chance I might get to see the 
Memorial soon?” asked Dick. 

“Well, I don’t just know, but 
we'll see,” answered’ his father. 
“We'll see.” 

That evening Dick’s father and 
mother were sitting together 
reading. 

“By the way,’’said Mr. Morton, 
“What would you think of taking 
Dick and all of us going to Wash- 
ington for the week-end that they 
dedicate the Gompers’ Memo- 
rial?” 

“When is it?” asked his wife as 
she put her book aside. 

“The seventh of October. I 
think it would be a fine thing for 
the boy, and I know you would 
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enjoy it. What do you think? 
“Well, I hadn’t given it any 
thought, but it would be a splen- 
did trip.” 
“Then you'll come with me?” 
“Well,” she hesitated a mo- 
ment, then nodded her head, “Yes, 
and I think we’ll have a wonder- 
ful time. Dick will be so excited. 
He’s been asking so many ques- 
tions about Gompers lately that 
I have had to tell him the man’s 
whole life story 
from the time of 
his birth until his 
death.” 
And so it was 
decided. A few 
days later the 
Morton family 
left for Washing- 
ton. Upon their 
arrival they 


registered at one 


of the hotels and 
immediately Mr. 
Morton went to the headquarters 
of the American Federation of 
Labor. Here he received all the 
information about the dedication 
which was to take place the next 
day. He took Dick with him so 
the boy could see the Federation 
building. 

On Saturday morning, the day 
of the dedication, the streets 
around the park where the Memo- 
rial stood were jammed with 
people, men, women and children 
who had come to pay honor to the 


DICK, JEAN BEITZELL, JUNIOR AND 
RAY BEITZELL, FRIENDS OF DICK 


great leader of the American 
Labor Movement. 

Band music filled the air and 
the flags waved proudly. On the 
central stand were the highest 
officials of the Nation. The Presi- 
dent of the United States and the 
President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor spoke and both 
paid glowing tribute to the great 
man who had done so much for 
the laboring men and women of 
our country and 
for the whole 
world. 

The memorial 
itself, beautiful 
and imposing, 
was unveiled. 
M ade of bronze 
and marble it is 
a monument 
which will last 
throughout the 
ages as a symbol 
of the high esteem 
in which Samuel Gompers is held 
by his fellow-men. 

Young Dick was thrilled by 
the ceremonies. Never had he 
witnessed an event of this kind, 
never had he felt the surge of am- 
bition which welled within him 
as he took part in the services. 

There were other young people, 
too, in the great crowd who felt 
as Dick did; who resolved in their 
hearts to make their lives useful 
to the world as had the man who 
they so fittingly were honoring. 


(Folder offer is on page 1136 of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST) 
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FROM THE CONVENTION 


This is part of the opening address delivered by President William Green on 
the first day of the Fifty-third Annual Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor: 


“The union has established decent standards, decent wages, 
decent hours, through the exercise of its economic strength. 
Here are those who are kept from coming in and joining 
with them because the employer insists upon carrying out 
some foolish philosophy, or because he threatens them with 
discharge if they come in, or because he forces them either 
directly or indirectly to join a company union. I hold that 
that is an unfair practice to the working men of the nation 
and the only way it can be eliminated is through the com- 
plete unionization of the workers of the nation, standing to- 
gether, protecting themselves against the unfair trade prac- 
tices engaged in by a minority. 





We are going to press for the enactment of our social 


justice legislation program which includes unemployment 
insurance, the adoption of the Child Labor Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, and with scientific 
retirement legislation for government employes, a dismissal 
wage, protection against those who are discriminated 
against when they reach 40 and 45 years of age and for a 
further extension of our child labor legislation in the states 
and on the part of the Federal Government.” 


Goodbye until next time. 


(dhl, Yt... 
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LET’S ORGANIZE 
PART I 
LAYING THE FOUNDATION 


“rTVHERE’S always some- 
thing for boys to think 
of, isn’t there?” said Mrs. 

Davis to her neighbor, Mrs. Mc- 

Candlish. 

“Yes, but 
what is it this 
time?” asked 
Mrs. McCand- 
lish. 

“Elton says 
he and some of 
the boys are go- 
ing to start some 
kind of a club 
this week, and I 
understand they 
have been in- 
vited over here 
for the first 
meeting Satur- 
day,” said Mrs. 
Davis. She laughed. “Elton in- 
formed me at noon that he had 
asked a bunch of the boys over 
and wondered if I would mind. I 
asked him how many he had in- 
vited, and he said, ‘Oh, eight or 
ten or so.’ I don’t know how 


SOME OF THE BOYS ATTENDING THE 
FIRST MEETING 


many will appear, but I expect 
about fifteen. I just told him it 
was all right with me so long as 
they stayed in the basement. 
Elton has it 
pretty well fixed 
up for winter.” 

“T’m glad my 
two are girls,” 
said Mrs. Mc- 
Candlish. “They 
cause me enough 
work, but they 
don’t spring 
things on me 
quite as sud- 
denly as Elton 
does on you, I 
don’t believe” 

“Well, I can 
say I’m glad 
Elton isn’t 
twins. I thought perhaps I’d fix 
something for the boys to eat. 
They like a little food.” 

The two women talked a while 
longer. 

“My goodness, I didn’t know it 
was getting so late!” exclaimed 
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Mrs. Davis. “Here comes Elton 
now, and Pat Reilly and some of 
the others from school.” 

“My girls will be home soon, 
too. I'll have to send Margaret 
to the store for some things for 
dinner,” said Mrs. McCandlish. 

“Say, Mother,” called Elton, 
“I asked two more kids to come 
over Saturday.” 

His mother glanced at her 
neighbor. “Maybe there will be 
twenty by Saturday,” she said. 

They both laughed. 

“What kind of a club are you 
boys planning?” asked Mrs. Mc- 
Candlish. 

“Well, it’s going to be sort of a 
special kind. We haven’t just de- 
cided what it will be, but it’s go- 
ing to be areal one. We are going 
to make it a serious affair,” said 
the boy. 

“Tt’s nice of you to let us meet 
over here, Mrs. Davis,” said Pat 
Reilly. 

“Are you helping organize this 
club?” asked Mrs. Davis 

“Yep. El and Joe Carton and 
I are the starters,” said Pat. 
“You see, El and I got the idea 
first, and we told Joe about it 
and he thought it was good; so 
we talked it up at school and are 
all ready to organize into a real 
club now.” 

“Who all is going to belong?” 
asked Mrs. McCandlish. 

“Well, we’ve asked a few kids, 
and the rest will have to make 
application and we'll vote on 
them,” said Elton. 

“Here come my girls,” said 
Mrs. McCandlish. “Are you hav- 
ing girls in your club?” 


“No; this is just a boys’ affair,” 
said Pat, as he pushed his red 
hair back from his forehead. 

“We’re going to play football 
now, Mother,” said Elton. 
“We're going to leave our books.” 

“Hello,” said Margaret Mc- 
Candlish, as she and her sister 
Elizabeth came up the walk. 

“Hello,” answered the boys. 

The girls spoke to Mrs. Davis 
and their mother, and as the 
boys left Mrs. McCandlish told 
them of the club the boys were 
arranging. 

“Oh, that’s all we’ve heard 
about all day,” said Margaret. 

“My goodness, yes. They’ve 
been whispering about it and 
passing notes all day. I was 
afraid Pat and Elton were going 
to have to stay in after school, 
but they didn’t. I suppose Pat 
talked the teacher out of it,” said 
Elizabeth. 

“They say they aren’t going to 
have any girls in their club,” said 
Mrs. Davis. 

“Oh, we know that. They’ve 
been making it very evident they 
don’t want us, so a bunch of us 
are going to have a meeting 
Saturday and form one of our 
own,” said Elizabeth. ‘Mother, 
I asked the girls to come here for 
the first meeting. You don’t 
mind, do you?” 

The two women started to 
laugh. “Well, Mrs. Davis, I take 
back what I said a while ago 
about girls not springing sur- 
prises,’ said Mrs. McCandlish. 
‘It looks as though I’m in for it, 
too.” 
They told the girls the joke and 
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they both joined in the laughter. 
“I simply have to go in and 

start dinner,” said Mrs. Davis. 
“And so must I,” said Mrs. Mc- 


Candlish. 


Saturday morning both the 
Davis and the McCandlish house- 


holds were busy. Mar- 
garet and Elizabeth 
were helping their 
mother with the house- 
work, and Margaret, 
who liked to cook, was 
baking a cake for the 
guests whom the girls 
had invited. They ex- 
pected twelve girls for 
the meeting which was 
to be held at 3 o’clock. 

Elton was busy, too. 
He ran several errands 
for his mother, and he 
and Pat, who had come 
over to see him, swept 
the walks and_ raked 
the fallen leaves from 
the Davis lawn. 

“Say, do you know 
what those McCand- 
lish kids are doing?” 
asked El. 

“Having a party, 
aren’t they?” replied 
Pat. 

“Having a party, 


nothing. They’re trying to get 
up a club, too,” said Elton. 
“You mean something like 


ours?” 


“T guess so. That’s just like a 
bunch of girls. Can’t keep out 
of a fellow’s affairs,” said Elton. 

“Oh, maybe they aren’t trying 


to copy us,” said Pat. 
them a chance.” 
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“Of course, there’s nothing we 
could do about it, anyway,” said 
El. “Only, of course, I think we 
ought to keep ours a secret; I 
mean, keep the main things a 
secret.” 

“Yes, there’s no use in publish- 
ing all we know,” 
agreed Pat. 

“Well, that’s the wa 
things are,” sighed El. 
“Just let a girl get half 
> an idea what you’re 
' doing, and they have 
to start in and do the 
same thing, seems 
like.” 

“We'd better quit 
talking and get these 
leaves up or we won’t 
be ready for the meet- 
ing,” said Pat. “I won- 
der who all will come?” 

“T think most all the 
ones we asked. Joe 
said he counted twelve 
that said they would 
come. Mother asked 
how many and she’s 
going to have some- 
thing for us to eat.” 

“Yeh, I know,” said 
Pat. “I saw the pies 
when I went in to get 
a drink of water.” 

“There’s two kinds, apple and 
pumpkin,” said Elton. 

“They smelled good, all right. 
Gee, your mother’s swell to have 
us over here,” said Pat, as he 
raked up a bunch of the crisp, dry 
leaves. 

When three o'clock came 
around the McCandlish house 
was in readiness for the meeting 


















the girls were to have, and Mar- 
garet and Elizabeth were all 
cleaned up, ready to receive their 
friends. 

The Davis basement was ar- 
ranged for the boys’ meeting, and 


Pat and Joe and Elton were there 
waiting for the boys to come. By 
three-thirty both meetings were 
called to order and the business 
of organizing the clubs was well 
under way. 


(To be continued) 





THANKSGIVING 


“Oh, I wish I had something 
special to be thankful for,” said 
Betty. 

“Haven’t you?” asked her 
mother. 

“Not in particular,” responded 
Betty. 

“That’s a strange thing for 
you to say,” commented her 
father as he put aside the paper 
he was reading. 

“T should say it is,” said her 
brother John. 

It was the evening before 
Thanksgiving, and the family 
was gathered in the cheery living 
room of their home. 

“Well, after seeing some of the 
places where I went this after- 
noon delivering baskets I can 
think of a lot I’m thankful for,” 
said John. 


“Yes. What about our home, 
Betty? And our clothes and 
food?” asked her father. 

“And our family? Surely we 
can be thankful we have each 
other,” said her mother. 

“And that dad has a job and 
can take care of us, and that we 
can go to school and that we are 
healthy and oh, ever so many 
other things,” said John. 

“And that I have a father and 
mother and a brother who make 
me realize how very much I have. 
I take back all I said about not 
being thankful,” said Betty, “‘be- 
cause I do have so much to be 
grateful for. Tomorrow, when 
we pull the wish-bone, John, I’m 
going to wish that I'll never 
again feel as unappreciative as I 
sounded a little while ago.” 


Goodbye until next time. 


Cdttl, Wt... 
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CHRISTMAS CHEER 


(Elton Davis, Pat Reilly and Joe Carton organized a boys’ club, and Elton’s next 
door neighbors, Margaret and Elizabeth McCandlish, not to be outdone by the 
boys, organized a girls’ club. On the Saturday the boys met at the Davis house 
the girls met at the McCandlish home. Since then the two groups have held sev- 
eral meetings and their clubs have become very enjoyable and interesting affairs.) 


SECTION 2 December, 1933 
















‘6c AY, is your club going to Everyone seems to have the idea 
S do anything special about that his plan is the best. When 
Christmas?” Elton Davis do you have another meeting?” 


asked Margaret and Elizabeth “Saturday. 


one morning as 
they walked to 
school together. 

“Yes, we’re 
planning to, but 
what to do we 
haven’t just de- 
cided yet,” replied 
Margaret. 

“We've had all 
kinds of plans 
submitted, and 
finally we thought 
maybe we would 
get along better 
if we appointed a 
committee to see 
which of the plans 
would work the 
smoothest,” said Elizabeth. 

“What are you boys going to 
do?” asked Margaret. 

“Gosh, Marge, I guess we are 
just about like you girls. We 
can’t decide on anything definite. 
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We are going to 
have them every 
Saturday from 
now until Christ- 
mas.” 

“We aren’t 
going to have one 
this week, but we 
expect to have one 
the following 
week.” 

“We are going 
to be late if we 
don’t hurry,” said 
Elizabeth, chang- 
ing the subject. 
They had to run 
to get to their 
rooms before the 
last bell rang. 


The next few days sped by and 
it was Saturday before the chil- 
dren realized it. 

“Club meeting this afternoon, 
Mother,” said Elizabeth, “and it’s 
to be at our house again. Come 



















in and help us with our Christmas 
plans, won’t you?” 

“Yes, if you wish,” said Mrs. 
McCandlish, who enjoyed being 
with the girls. 

As the girls gathered in the 
pleasant living-room for the 
meeting the discussion immedi- 
ately turned to plans for the 
Christmas holidays. The girls 
asked Mrs. McCandlish’s advice 
on several things, and after they 
had laid their plans before her 
she offered a suggestion which 
made the girls fairly gasp. 

“Why not combine with the 
boys’ club for the Christmas 
meeting?” 

“Why, Mother!” said her as- 
tonished daughter, Margaret. 

“Tt would make it easier for 
—_ groups,” said Mrs. McCand- 
ish. 

“But, Mrs. MeCandlish,” 
chimed in one of the other girls, 
“the boys wouldn’t have anything 
to do with us, and we don’t want 
them to think that we need them.” 

“But it isn’t a question of 
whether or not you and the boys 
need help with your clubs. The 
thing I think is more important 
is whether or not you and the boys 
succeed in spreading Christmas 
cheer to the other boys and girls 
who won’t have any unless you 
furnish it to them.” 

“T believe Mother is right,” 
said Elizabeth. “We aren’t the 
important ones this time.” 

Before long the girls had taken 
up Mrs. McCandlish’s proposal, 
and it was decided that Margaret 
and Elizabeth, who were such 
good friends with Elton, should 


get his opinion and report to the 
other girls before next Saturday. 

When Margaret saw Elton the 
next morning she called to him. 

“Come on over.” 

“T can’t. I’m busy.” 

“Busy doing what?” 

“T’m thinking.” 

“El, this is important,” she in- 
sisted. 

“Well, what is it?” asked the 
boy as he strolled across the yard. 

“It’s about the clubs’ Christ- 
mas. We had our meeting yester- 
day and Mother suggested that 
we combine our plans and have a 
real Christmas treat for the kids 
we are going to “. Come on in, 
and Mother and Elizabeth will 
tell you more about it.” 

Elton forgot that he had told 
the girl he was busy, and the two 
went inside to talk to Margaret’s 
mother and sister. 

Before the week was over the 
boys and girls had held a special 
meeting of their clubs, and a co- 
operative arrangement was set 
up whereby they would work to- 
gether. 

Both clubs collected old toys 
from all over the neighborhood. 
The boys set to work in Elton’s 
basement repairing, painting and 
redecorating them. The girls 
turned the McCandlish attic into 
a workshop, too, and spent many 
happy hours dressing and mend- 
ing dolls. 

A committee made up of two 
members from each club made 
investigations, and a few days 
before Christmas Eve they pre- 
sented their report to the others. 
They had a list of needy children 
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to whom gifts should be given, 
and the addresses of their homes. 
With this list as a guide the boys 
and girls packed boxes and 
baskets of toys and dolls and set 
them in rows along one of the 
work benches in the Davis base- 
ment to await delivery. 

“My father says he’ll drive us 
around to deliver some of this 
stuff,” said Joe Carton one after- 
noon as they were working on the 
toys. 

“Say, that’s fine. 
will take a bunch, 
too,” said Pat. 

“We ought to 
get this stuff 
around before it 
gets too late 
Christmas Eve.” 

“T’ll_ see what 
the girls think 
about delivering 
the things,” said 
Elton as he left 
and ran across 
the yard to the 
house next door. 

When he returned he reported 
that three of the girls could have 
cars to deliver with, and so the 
Investigation Committee made a 
list and assigned certain club 
members to deliver the presents 
to certain homes. 

The plans progressed and on 
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Christmas Eve all the baskets 
were taken from Elton’s house, 
and delivered by the merry chil- 
dren. When they finished they 
eame back to McCandlish’s and 
shouts of delight burst from them 
when they discovered that Mrs. 
Davis and Mrs. McCandlish had 
planned a surprise for them and 
had a Christmas Party all pre- 
pared. The Christmas Tree was 
shining bright, and underneath 
it were small gifts for all the club 
members. 

Thedining 
room table was 
decorated with 
holly and bright 
streamers of red 
and green and 
later in the eve- 
ning a delicious 


supper was 
served to all the 
boys and girls 


who had given so 
much of their 
time and work to 
making the holi- 
day season a happyonefor others. 

en it was time to go home 
the boys and girls left each other 
with all manner of good Christ- 
mas wishes, and the melodies of 
Christmas carols were heard as 
they went to their own homes to 
await the coming day. 


CHRISTMAS BELLS 


I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old, familiar carols play, 

And wild and sweet 

The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


—Longfellow 
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JUNIOR UNION 


Each month we receive more 
and more requests for folders for 
the Junior Union stories. Have 
you sent in for one? If not, cut 
out the coupon which you will 
find in the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST, fill it in and mail it to us. 

Each month we get letters and 
pictures from some of our mem- 
bers. The young boy in this pic- 
ture is one of our new Juniors. 











He is Bobby Lewis and his home 
isin Washington, D. C. i 
If you have any pictures of 
yourself that you would like to 
have published we shall be very 

glad to get them. 
Write us a letter one of these 
days. : 
With merry Christmas wish 
to you all. 











Goodbye until next time. 


(dhl, Ye... 


(Folder offer is on page 1383 of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST) 
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